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It pays to wear a smiling face 
laugh our troubles down ; 

For all our little troubles wait 
Our laughter or our frown. 

Beneath the margin of a smile 
Our doubts will fade away, 

As melts the frost in early spring 
Beneath the sunny ray. 


A Swarm of bees weighs from three to 
five pounds. 


White Clover is yielding honey well, and 
basswood promises a fine honey yield. 


Honey is now being gathered lively in 
some localities—the bees enjoying the fun, 
and the bee-men looking happy ! 


Always Select the best colonies from 
which to rear queens. There is as much 
difference in bees as in any other stock. 


Use Comb Foundation plentifully in 
the sections. It helps the bees, strengthens 
the comb, and adds to the shipping qualities 
of the honey. 


The Rev. L. L. Langstroth is again 
busy with his pen, and our readers may 
expect an article from him very soon. To 
all our readers this will be welcome news. 


Bees Serve as Active Agents in the 
fertilization of plants, and are not destruc- 
tive. They are profitable because they gather 
and store up that which would be entirely 
lost without their aid. 


Number all your Hives so that a record 
may be kept of each colony. The Apiary 
Register, with a faithfully-kept record of 
each colony, is very desirable, if systematic 
work is to be accomplished in the apiary. 


Foul Brood—Its Management and Cure, 
is the name of a 32-page pamphlet published 
by D. A. Jones & Co., Beeton, Ont. [t details 
Mr. Jones’ method of curing foul brood by 
the “starvation plan.’’ We can furnish it 
for 15 cents, post-paid. 


The National Bee-Keepers’ Union 
has been formed, for the purpose of defend- 
ing the rights and protecting the interests of 
the bee-keepers of America. Every person 
interested in the pursuit should at once 
send for a copy of the Constitution, voting 
blank, ete.,and become a member. Address 
“National Bee-Keepers’ Union,” 925 West 
Madison street, Chicago, Ill. 





Bee-keeping fully recommends itself to 
women because it is an outdoor employment, 
says an exchange. It cannot be denied that 
our wives and daughters are confined too 
much in-doors; this leads to physical enerva- 
tion—loss of strength, of health, and of 
beauty. 


Moral Courage, says an exchange, is of 
more worth than physical, not only because 
it is a higher virtue, but because the demand 
for it is more constant. Physical courage is 
ayirtue which is almost always put away in 
the lumber-room. Moral courage is wanted 
day by day. 


The Honey Season is late, but at the 
present writing it promises to be a good 
crop, both in quantity and quality. If the 
fall crop should also be a good one, there 
will be nothing discouraging about the year 
1885, even if many bees did die during the 
previous winter and spring. 


“Wiany hands make light work,” and 
many bees will gather much honey in a short 
time, when the honey-flow comes. The 
sagacious apiarist endeavors to get full colo- 
nies of bees to “ bring in” the honey crop, 
which lasts but ashort time, and must be 
immediately gathered, or it is lost ! 


Depopulated Hives.— Many inquiries 
are received from beginners about the hives 
that were depopulated by last winter's losses. 
They should be taken care of, and put out of 
the reach of the bees. If the frames contain 
honey, give such to the bees in exchange for 
empty ones. Those containing dead bees 
should be given to strong colonies ; the bees 
will clean them up much better and cheaper 
than it can be done otherwise. 


“If that Law-suit was in Texas,” 
remarks a correspondent, “‘ the owner of the 
sheep who complains of trespassing bees, 
would have to swear to ‘brands’ and 
‘marks’ on the bees, or he would be beaten 
very quickly.”’ There are many difficulties 
in the way of the plaintiff, but ignorance or 
prejudice on the part of the jury may easily 
overrule many of such, and the pursuit may 
thereby suffer. 


The Beautiful.—The Western Farmer 
remarks as follows concerning the beauty of 
honey: “ Extracted honey is certainly the 
perfection of the product, though honey in 
the comb as yet brings the higher price. 
People say it is because it is more beautiful 
to the eye; but this cannot be true. Served 
in a stand of crystal, extracted or clear 
honey, golden in color, and transparent as 
crystal itself, what object is more beautiful 
upon a well-appointed table ?” 


Empty Hives, says the Indiana Farmer, 
in which swarms are to be put, should be 
kept in the shade, that they may be cool and 
inviting to the new swarm. Newly-hived 
swarms are better if protected from the sun 
for the first several days after being hived. 
Swarms that are hived on frames of 
empty comb, should be given the section 
boxes at once. If no extra room be given 
them, they will soon fill the combs below 
with honey, crowding the queen for room in 
which to lay, and with much honey below, 
they are loth to commence in the sections 
above. An excess of honey in the brood 


chamber at this season of the year, is against 
a full supply above. 





Industry of Bees.—The Irish Farmers’ 
Gazette says that few people have any idea 
of the labor that bees have to expend in the 
gathering of honey. Here is a calculation 
which will show how industrious the “busy” 
bee really is. Let us suppose the insects 
confine their attentions to clover fields. 
Each head of clover contains about sixty 
separate flower tubes, in each of which is 
a portion of sugar not exceeding the five- 
hundredth part of a grain. Therefore, before 
one grain of sugar can be got, the bee must 
insert its proboscis into 500 clover tubes. 
Now, there are 7,000 grains in a pound, so 
that it follows that 3,500,000 clover tubes 
must be sucked in order to obtain but one 
pound of honey. 


A Queen Hatcher is received from Mr. 
J.B. Hains, Bedford, O0., which he describes 
as follows: 

“The cell is to be placed in the screen 

, and the hatcher placed over a hive 
full of bees so that it may receive warmth 
from the hive, and the bees can cluster 
around it. I made it a little small to send 
through the mail. The case can be made 
longer, and wider, to accommodate as many 

onpre Ge wentes. I make it to take a cage 

i inches in diameter, and a% inches deep. 

accommodate a cluster of cells, when 
pe but do not know which size is best, 
as I have used it only a know that it 
hatches queens with safet, 

It consists of a fou aaa tin case, flaring at 
the bottom in which hangs a wire-cloth cone 
—covered at the top by mica, and it appears 
to be a very safe and convenient arrangement 
in which to hatch queens from the cell. 


Honey in the Days of Yore.—A corre- 
spondent in the London Lancet remarks as 
follows on this subject: “ Not only the 
Greeks and Romans, but most of the Asiatic 
nations, had habitual recourse to honey in 
the preparation of food. It figured abund- 
antly in their rather composite “ made” 
dishes, and formed the standing adjunct of 
simplerfare. Mixed with wine, milk, or even 
water, it was also in universal demand for 
beverages ; and it was for this purpose that 
the Scandinavian and Celtic nations used 
honey while beer was yet unknown, and 
wines were mainly confined to the countries 
that produced them. Mead and metheglin 
are sometimes comfounded ; but the former 
was obtained from the combs from which 
the honey had already been taken, while the 
latter required 112 pounds of honey to pro- 
duce 24 gallons. Both were fermented 
drinks ; but metheglin—the “ honey-wine”’ 
of the banqueting table, was rather viciously 
intoxicating, while mead was chiefly used as 
a vehicle for the flavoring of fruits and 
aromatic herbs. Queen Elizabeth was ex- 
tremely fond of this beverdge ; and a mead 
used to be specially prepared for her use, 
blended with sweet-brier, thyme, rosemary, 
and bay.” 


Amusing Incident.—An exchange is 
responsible for the following : 


“The other day a bee sank from sight in 
the calyx of a great white lily, when the 
neighbor's cow, who had just dropped in to 
see how things were potting along, stepped 
up and swallowed the li he cow thought 
the lily had been hea in a stove, because 
it got in its work about 80 times a minute. 
The cow spoiled that garden in two minutes. 
It looked like a circus ring after the trick- 
mules are through, and the cow went out 
without oe the time to look for the oe. 
Plunging madly into the first pond, she filled 
herself with water and drowned the bee. She 
now leaves flowers alone.” 
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REPLIES by Prominent Apiarists, 





Queen whose Eggs do not Hatch. 





Query, No. 81.—We have a queen hatched 
last September, and not one of hereggs ever 
hatch. We have seen 3 or 4 frames laid full 
of eggs, but never have been able to see the 
first one hatched. What is the trouble ?— 


G. M. DOOLITTLE says: “I donot 
know. I have had several such cases, 
and I always had to kill the queens.” 


Messrs. DADANT & SON answer: 
‘* She is a sterile female.” 


G. W. DEMAREE remarks: ‘To 
test the matter as to whether the eggs 
of your queen are actually barren, you 
should try her at a time when the bees 
will take care of the eggs. Ihave seen 
young queens lay late in the fall, at a 
time when the bees did not want 
brood, with the results you mention. 
It should not surprise any one if your 
= eggs should fail to hatch un- 

er the most favorable circumstances ; 
there are exceptions to all rules.” 


Dr. C. C. MILLER replies: ‘ Such 
cases are of occasional occurrence. I 
had one. The trouble is with the 
queen. No matter how fine-looking, 
take her head off.” 


Dr. G. L. TINKER says: ‘‘ The eggs 
are imperfect.” 


Pror. A. J. COOK answers: 
is infertile (see my Manual.)”’ 


** She 





Size of Brood-Frames. 





Query, No. 82.—What is the best size for 
brood-frames ?—Bowmaanville, Ont. 


JAS. HEDDON answers: ‘I prefer 
small and shallow brood-frames.” 


W. Z. HuTCHINSON says: “One 
not longer than the Langstroth, and 
certainly no deeper, but shallower, if 
anything.” ~~ 

Messrs. DADANT & SON ey: 
‘** With us, it is 114x18 inches. e 
bees winter the best in such.’’ 


G. W. DEMAREE remarks: “Cli- 
mate, and peculiar tests of bee-keep- 
ers, will have to regulate this matter 
of size of frames. The long shallow 
frame, like the standard Langstroth, 
is decidedly best for a moderate cli- 
mate.”’ 


Dr. C. C. MILLER says: 
no one knows. The size 
me (Langstroth), is like 
many.” 


Dr. G. L. TINKER answers: “I 
prefer a frame 14%¢x9\%, as it is the 
most convenient to handle and equally 
serviceable for any other purpose.” 


G. M. DOoLiTTLe replies: ‘* The 
size I use, of course. This is more a 
matter of preference than ae 
else. I prefer the Gallup frame, an 
others claim to prefer other styles of 
various sizes and shapes.” 


‘** Perhaps 
referred by 
by a great 





Colonies Leaving their Hives. 





Query, No. 83.—1. What is the cause of | P 


bees leaving hives with clean honey, clean combs, 
and lots of brood? On April 20, 3 of my colonies 
left their hives—two going for parts unknown, 
and one I hived in the same hive from which it 
came. The next day they swarmed again, and 
then they were hived as before. The next day 
they seemed to be all right, and they are now doing 
as well as any of my other colonies. Two colonies 
went off for one of my neighbors, and one for an- 
other—all 3 in the same way as mine. I have never 
heard or read of anything like it. I would like to 
know the cause of this phenomenon, and also how 
to prevent it hereafter.— Indiana. 

2. What ails my bees? They leave the hives and 
go to the w s. Some of them were short of 
stores, and I had fed them honey; others were in 
goos condition with plenty of honey and brood 
n all stages, and carrying in honey and pollen. I 
have lost 6 colonies in that way.— Minnesota. 


G. W. DEMARFE answers: ‘‘I have 
no doubt but that many causes con- 
tribute to the swarming-out mania; 
but I believe the chief cause is excite- 
ment on the part of the queen. Ata 
time when very few young bees are in 
the hive to keep company with the 
queen when a general flight takes 
place, she becomes greatly excited, 
and sometimes takes wing and sallies 
out to join the circling bees, and once 
in the air, they are as likely to do one 
thing as another. Swarming-out is 
often caused by mere desperation.” 


Dr. C. C. MILLER replies: ‘‘ I do 
not know the cause of this, and shall 
look with much interest for the replies 
of others. I had never had a case 
until this spring, and I have now had 
several. I donot know of anything 
different this spring, except that en- 
trances have been much contracted. 
Could too small an entrance cause 
desertion ?” 


Dr. G. L. TINKER remarks: ‘* With- 
out exception, the colonies deserting 
brood and hives in the spring, where 
there is plenty of honey left, are weak 
in numbers and weak in vitality, and 
have been dwindling. I have known 
this to occur several times in years 
past. The only hope of these colonies 
is the speedy hatching of the brood. 
Those who would save weak colonies 
in the spring, should carry them into 
awarm room every cool night, and 
keep them in on cool —_ Unless 
this is done, they are liable to swarm 
out or die at any time.” 


Pror. A. J. Cook replies: ‘* Some 
thing was wrong in the hive. It is 
hard even to guess what is was.” 


G. M. DOOLITTLE answers: ‘After 
having an experience of this kind 
several times, [am candid in snving 
that I do not know the cause of suc 
‘swarming-out.’ I used to try to ac- 
count for it on the grounds of lack of 
stores, mould 
having several ‘ swarm-out’ when all 
inside and out of the hive were in per- 
fect order, I —’ up that idea. It is 
something that generally follows a 
hard winter.” 


JAMES HEDDON says: ‘“‘I have 
had, in all my experience, not to ex- 
ceed a half dozen cases of spring-de- 
sertion. So faras Ihave ever seen, 
all was caused by imperfect winter- 
ing. It is usually caused by the bees 
becoming discouraged, and abandon- 


ing further effort to keep up the tem- 
perature so as to keep the brood from 
perishing, In all cases coming under 


combs, etc., but after |? 





my observation, the bees were badly 
reduced, and the number of bees com- 
ared with the amount of brood, was 
ill-proportioned, considering the out- 
side temperature. Outside of these 
conditions, I have no knowledge of 
the subject.” 





Honey and Beeswax Market. 


Office of the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, 
Monday, 10 a. m., July 6, 1885. t 
The following are the latest quota- 
tions for honey and beeswax received 
up to this hour : 


CHICAGO. 


HONE Y.—Demand is light and recei 
light. Prices 
comb honey. 

BEESW 





pts are also 
e from 10@15c. for best grades of 

nd for extracted, 5@7c. 

X—22@25c. 

R. A. BURNETT, 161 South Water 8t. 


BUSTON. 


HONEY.— We quote the following prices : Fancy 
white comb in 1-]b. sections, 16@18c. : the same in 
2-lb. sections, 15@16¢; fancy white California 2-ibs., 
Extracted weak, 6@8c. Sales very slow. 
BEESW AX.—32 cts. per Ib. 

BLAKE & RIPLEY, 57 Chatham Street. 





NEW YORK. 


HONEY—We quote: Fancy white clover in 1-]b 
sections, 14@15c; fair to good white clover in 1-!b. 
sections, 12@13c; fancy white clover in 2-Ib. sec- 
tions, 13@14c; fair to good white clover in 2-Ib. 
sections, 11@12c; fancy buckwheat in 1-lb. sections, 
9@10¢c; fancy buckwheat in 2-Ib. sections, 7@8c. 
Ordinary grades, no sale. Extracted white clover, 
7@8c; extracted buckwheat, 6@6c. 

BEESW AX — Prime yellow. 26@29¢. 

MCCAUL & HILDRETH BROS., 34 Hudson 8t. 


CINCINNATI, 


HONEY—tThere is no change whatever in the 
market, which has been without life for some 
time. We havea good class of regular customers 
who use considerable honey, while outsiders can 
hardly be induced to purchase. We quote extrac- 
ted at 4 ,and comb honey at 9@12¢, on arrival. 

BEESW AX-— Demand is good and it brings 23@28 
on arrival, for fot yellow. 

C. F. MUTH, Freeman & Central Ave. 


8AN FRANCISCO. 

HONEY—The market is quiet, there betes no 
shipping demand and not much loca! trade. There 
are receipts of both old and new. One lot of 200 
cases of old extracted arrived from San Jose. 
extra white comb, 7@9c; dark to govod, 
4@6c; cmprnceed, Gates to extra white, 4%@5\ ; 
WAX—Quotable at 24@25c—wholesale. 

O. B. SMITH & CO., 423 Front Street. 





CLEVELAND. 


dull just now during strawberry 
we hold at 14@15c per —— 
ere 


HONE Y—Is ve: 
time, and althoug 
white 1-lb. sections, it is merely nominal, as 


are no transactions. soon as our peepee have 
satisfied their craving for acid fruits, they take 
very kindly to nice white honey, and we may look 


with confidence to a good demand in July, August 

and Coptomoer. 
BEESW AX.—Scarce at 28@30. 

A. C. KENDEL, 115 Ontario Street. 


KANSAS CITY. 


HONE Y—Sma!! lots of new noney are beginning 
to come in, and fancy new comb brings a slight 
advance in the following prices: Choice }-!b. 
sections, 15@16c; 1-lb., 13@14c; 2-lb., 10@i2e. Ex- 
racted, new Southern, 54¢@6c; California, 7c; new 
white clover, 8c. 

BBESW AX— Weak at 25@30c. 

CLEMONS, CLOON & Co., cor. 4th & Walnut. 





= All who intend to be systematic in 
their work in the apiary, should get a copy of 
the Apiary Register and commence to use it. 

The prices are as follows : 

For 50 colonies (120 pages)............. $1 00 
* 100 colonies (220 pages)...... ...... 
* 200 colonies (420 pages)............. 

The larger ones can be used for a few col- 
onies, give room for an increase of numbers, 
and still keep the record all together in one 
book. and are therefore the most desirable. 
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Explanatory.—The figures BEFORE the 
names indicate the number of years that the 
person has kept bees. Those AFTER, show 
the number of colonies the writer had in the 
previous spring and fall, or fall and spring, 
as the time of the year may require. 

This mark © indicates that the apiarist is 
located near the centre of the State named: 
8 north of the centre; 2 south; O east; 
+0 west; and this ¢ northeast; “Oo northwest; 
O. southeast; and ? southwest of the centre 
of the State mentioned. 


Bees at Work on the Linden. 


(The following, says the BeeKeepers’ Magazine, 
was read at a Nationa! Convention at Cleveland, 
Ohio, about 12 years ago. The wonderful yields of 
honey from basswood (linden) taken for three 
successive years by J. W. Hosmer, of Minnesota, 
made his fame proverbial, and the recital of the 
facts by Mr. Hosmer himself, so worked upon the 











poetic feelings of Mr. Whitford, that he at once d 


transformed a sublime poem, recounting the re- 
sults of the conflict of mighty armies at war, into 
that of a more numerous host busily engaged in 
pursuing the arts of peace.) 


On Linden, when the sun was low, 
(All ready were the combs of snow) 
The bees began a feat to show, 

Of honey-gathering rapidly. 


*T was noon—and yet the July sun 

Was half bee-clouded by the run, 

That streamed to show what can be done 
From Mr. Hosmer’s apiary. 


With tiny trumpets fast arrayed, 
Each “ stinger” sheathed her battle-blade, 
Nor laggard natives long dela. » 

But joined the merry revelry. 


Then shook old heads with wonder riven, 

As past the bees their teams were driven, 

For swiftly through the light of heaven, 
Fair flashed the bright Ligurians. 


And wider yet their fame shall grow, 
On Linden’s sweets in combs of snow, 
And greater yet shall be the show 

Of honey gathered rapidly. 


Well, Hosmer saw a splendid sigh 

As forth he went to weigh that night, 

Commanding John, his man, to light 
The darkness of his apiary. 


The gain that day, per single hive 

Was two pounds less than fifty-five; 

No wonder, then, bee-keepers thrive 
Who understand their bees-ness. 


The interest deepens. On. ye brave, 

Whose work and glory ’tis to save 

Our friends, the bees, from cruel grave © 
Beneath a sulphurous canopy. 


Ah! few shall fail, and many meet 

Success like this authentic feat, 

When every flower beneath our feet 
Shall feed some dainty epicure. 





For the American Bee Journal. 
Among the Bees in Spring. 


16—G. M. DOOLITTLE, (80—50). 








The warmth of spring has at last 
reached us here in Central New York, 
and the bees are enjoying it from morning 
till night, at work or play (they act more 
as if playing than anything else), in the 
mnillions of yellow tassels which han 
from the hard maple, from which but little 
else save pollen seems to be obtained ; 
also upon the long, cone-like blossoms of 
the goldeu willow from which they are 
getting honey more abundantly than they 
have done for several years past. A peep 
inside of the hives of some of the strongest 
colonies, shows that the cells are bein 
lengthened along and near the top-bars o 





the frames, which are well-filled with new 
honey ; with all below full of brood in all 
stages, except as some of the combs have 
nearly as much yellow pollen in them as 
there is brood and honey. This, of course, 
indicates prosperity, and  ¢ joy to the 
heart of the apiarist. AsI pass on from 
hive to hive, this joy disappears, for soon 
I come to hives from which no bees are 
seen to issue, while others are so weak 
that perbaps a minute will elapse when 
but a single bee will go forth to the fields 
or return with her load of pollen. Per- 
haps these hives contained my most popu- 
lous colonies last fall, but now they are 
no more, or are so depopulated as to be of 
little value during the season of 1885. 


But it is of no use feeling gloomy or 
sad, for this condition of things arouses 
to action, and a feeling steals over me to 
see how great an amount of cash and fun 
can be gotten out of what bees 1 have left, 
by dint of hard work, and an untiring en- 
ergy bestowed upon them. But before 
setting out for this purpose, I must glance 
at the little blocks put on each hive, 
which tells the condition of each colony 
last fall, and the kind of stores it con- 
tained, so that if possible I | have 
some guide in the future, by which to 
shun, if possible, a like disaster in com- 
ing years. This glance reveals that of 
those having natural stores, one-third are 
one-sixth are weak, and one-half 
are the strongest colonies I have ; some 
of the hives being full even to the outside 
of the outside combs. Of those having 
only sugar syrup for stores, one-half are 
dead, one-third are weak, and one-sixth 
fair, with none as good as the first named. 
These latter had very little if any pollen. 
Of those having stores of both honey and 
sugar syrup, alaHill, one-fourth are 
dead, one-half are weak, and one-fourth 
from fair to good; by which it will be 
seen that of the three, those wintered on 
their natural stores of honey and pollen 
have really the most value in them. 


Regarding cellars and out-door winter- 


.| ing, | have the most eolonies in number 


left from those wintered in the cellar; 
but if the bees and brood are to tell the 
story, those wintered out-doors in chaff- 
packed hives will count nearly two to one 
of the others, by all of which will be seen 
that this time I have gained but little light 
on how to winter bees. But the winter is 
past, and we have now to do with the 

resent, and the first thing lam to dois 
to get each hive in as good shape as pos- 
sible, for the comfort and prosperity of 
its occupants. SoI now beginon one side 
of the yard and open the first hive. This 
I find has brood in only two frames, and 
only small patches at that ; while the little 
honey there is, is scattered throughout the 
hive. Itake the two frames having the 
brood in them and set them close to one 
side of the hive, and then take all the 
other combs (after brushing off the few 


stragglin bees there are on them) to the} 


After getting a comb well filled 
with honey, from the shop, which was left 
by some of the dead colonies, I geturn and 

ace it close beside the other two combs 
having the brood, after which a division- 
board is nicely adjusted to suit the re- 
quirements of the little colony, when the 
quilts are carefully tucked about them on 
top and down the side of the division- 
board, and the cover put on. 

The entrance tothe hive is now regu- 
lated so but one or two bees can pass ata 
time, and is so fixed that it comes beyond 


gi|the division-board, thus shutting off the 


cool outside air from coming directly 
upon the bees. 1 now place asmall stone 
in such a position on the cover that it tells 
me in the future at a glance how this col- 
ony is fixed, and 1 pass to the next. This 
1 find to be strong, having brood in several 
frames, while the sealed honey along the 
top-bars of the frames tells that no stores 


are needed. This colony needs no shut-: 





ting f= 4 or —' ye wy of the kind, except to 
carefully tuck the quilt down at the top, 
and give them about two inches in length 
of entrance, when the little stone telling 
the condition is placed on Sop. 

The next proves to be hardly a fair 
colony, with lots of dead bees on the bot- 
tom-board, which are carefully removed, 
oraclean bottom-board substituted. As 
they have brood in only three combs, they 
are treated similarly to the first, except that 
a frame of honey is placed on either side 
of the brood, for such colonies are often 
apt to get short of stores, as they have 
few bees to gather from the flowers ; yet 
they will rear brood quite rapidly. 


In this way I go over the whole yard, 
putting each colony in the best possible 
condition, when they are left undisturbed 
until the time willow and hard maple 
bloom. This part of the work is done at 
the time pollen first becomes plentiful 
and not during the time willow and ha 
maple is in bloom, as perhaps the forepart 
of this article might lead one to believe. 


But now the willow and maple are in 
bloom, and — 1 go over the yard as be- 
fore, so I will again commence with col- 
ony No. 1. After opening the hive, the 
first thing I do is to look for the queen to 
see if her wing is clipped, for you know 
Doolittle is one of those believing in hav- 
ing all queens’ wings clipped. If I find 
her wing not clipped, I take out my jack- 
knife, the little blade of which I generally 
keep sharp, and holding the frame upon 
which I find the queen, in my right hand, 
I carefully pick the queen off by takin 
hold of her wings with the thumb an 
forefinger of my left hand. I now lay the 
frame flat down so the corners rest on top 
of the hive, thus keeping it from catching 
any bees below it, and between it and the 
top of the hive, when I place the sharp- 

ge of the knife-blade on the queen’s 
wings held between my thumb and fore- 
finger. Both hands are now lowered with- 
in an inch of the flat surface of the comb, 
when the knife is carefully drawn a little 
and the queen falls wingless on the comb, 
and walks about asif nothing had hap- 
pened. Do not say that they are clipped 
too short, for I can find two queens with 
wings thus clipped, to where I could find 
one if only a little of the wings were cut 
of. There is no danger of cutting my 
fingers if I stop drawing the knife as soon 
as the queen falls. 

Having clipped the queen’s wing, I ob- 
serve the brood, and if I find it near one 
end of the frames (there were but two 
having brood in them in this hive, you 
know), I change ends with one of the 
frames which causes the bees to fill the 
other ends with brood. If there is still 

lenty of honey the hive is closed, and 
the little stone moved to another part of 
the cover, so as to tell me what was done 
last. Inow mark the hive as having a 
queen with her wing clipped, and I pro- 
ceed to the next, clipping the queen’s 
wing, if not owen clipped, after which 
I change the b right around, i. e., I 

lace the outside frames of the brood-nest 
nthe centte, and the centre frames on 
the outside. Do not understand by brood- 
nest, brood-chamber, for often this brood 
will bein only 5or 6 frames, and if 1 put 
the centre of these on the outside of the 
brood-chamber, so that frames having no 
brood in them came in the middle of the 
hive, I should spoil the whole thing. The 
ideais this: ‘The combs on the outside 
of the brood-nest are from one-third to 
one-half full of eggs and larval bees 
while those in the centre are full of sealed 
brood. Now this sealed brood can stand 
a greater degree of cold than can the eggs 
and larve, yet it is in the place where it 
gets the most heat, so by changing it 
around I get the brood in right shape as 
regards heat and cold, and also coax the 
queen to fill the partly broodless frames 
in short order, even clear down to the 
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bottom-bars and out at the corners, which 
gives me a hive chock-full of bees in the 
right time for the honey-harvest. The 
getting of bees in the right time for the 
honey-harvest counts more toward cash 
and fun in the apiary, than all else, unless 
I have made a ny mistake during the 
past 16 years of my bee-keeping. In this 
way I go over the whole yard, looking 
after both the strong and weak colonies 
after which it is again left undisturbed 
until about the middle of the apple-bloom, 

At this date I find that I have left, after 
my sales and losses, 25 g to fair, 15 
aaiher weak, and 10 very weak colonies, 
making 50 in all, left out of 80 last fall. 

Borodino, N. Y., May 20, 1885. 


— ——____ —_» < =m + < —_ -—______ 
Read at the Western Maine Convention. 


The Bee at its Best. 


L. F. ABBOTT. 








Taking the bee as we look at it 
flitting from flower to flower, it has 
no special significance beyond a hun- 
dred insects we could name, either in 
beauty, size,or general appearance. 
In fact, the bee is rather an ordinary 
looking insect, and stripped of its 
glorious record it has made for itself 
asa producer of an article of com- 
merce which ranks as among the 
delectable and choicest productions 
drawn from nature’s laboratory—if 
we let it alone and do not presume to 
trifle with its free agency very essen- 
tially—it would pass for rather an 
ordinary, sober kind of an animal, 
rather stirring in its habits, to be 
sure, but possessing no very marked 
peculiarities. 

But the bee needs to be seen at 
home to see it at its best. When we 
view a few quarts of our shiny black 
ones or the golden-banded Italians. 
busily caring for their thousands of 
young larve, preparatory to laying in 
a store of the choicest nectar ere the 
May flowers turn brown and the apple 
blossoms unfold their petals, then we 
see the bee in one of its most inspir- 
ing aspects. 

lence, the question introduces it- 
self, when is the bee at its best ? And 
in answer to that question we must 
say, that depends to what period of 
its existence the question relates. If 
I induce my bees to breed up late in 
autumn and then put them into win- 
ter a where they keep quiet 
till March heralds the approach of 
opening spring, and not much brood- 
rearing has been carried on during 
the interim from going into winter 
quarters, many of us would say that 
the bee was at its best under such 
conditions. That would have been 
the judgment of the writer a few 
months ago, but some things of late 
point to that condition of things asa 
little moonshiny. 

Our bees, we know,did not breed 
after Sept. 25, 1884, unless in one 
colony the queen commenced to lay 
again in November, which westrongly 
suspect she did do, and unless this 
were the case, the main part of the 
bees which braved the rigors of our 
pe cold winter were mainly bees 

atched in August and before; but 
they came through the winter bright, 
= apparently as strong as in the 
all. 





Here is another point which came 
to my notice a few days ago, which 
shows that bees may and do breed in 
winter. A few days ago a friend of 
mine informed me that late in Novem- 
ber last, he superseded a black queen 
in a good colony, giving it an Italian 
queen of his own rearing in exchange. 
At the time of her introduction there 
was no brood in the hive. He placed 
the colony in the cellar with others. 
His cellar was kept at a temperature 
ranging from 31° to 37°, the average 
being about 35¥. This spring, on put- 
ting out the bees upon the summer 
stands, this hive with the Italian 

ueen introduced to black bees in 

November was found to have fully 
one-third of its bees pure Italians, 
and the colony in good condition and 
strong. The question well may be 
asked, are bees wintered in the cellar 
at so low a temperature as 35°, at 
their best ? 

There is one point which I am fully 
convinced is conducive to putting the 
bee at its best, and that is,to put 
each colony to be wintered in proper 
condition for wintering, at latest by 
the middle of October, or at any rate 
when the weather is warm enough so 
the bees will cap in the syrup which 
is best to feed them for winter stores. 
Iam so well satisfied on the point of 
wintering bees on sugar syrup, that I 
do not hesitate to proclaim that the 
bee is only at its best when it sits 
down to its table in winter to an ex- 
clusive diet of pure granulated-sugar 
syrup. 

Another essential point is, that the 
colony be fed sufficient to insure a 
full supply of stores to carry it 
through al angus till May 1, 
at least; because I do not consider 
the bee at its best unless it can 
calmly, with smiling countenance, 
feel beyond the reach of possible con- 
tingency of lack of stores to foster its 
young during the coquetting of April 
with winter; enabling it to keep at 
home and “snap its fingers’ at the 
weather till May wakes the willows 
and maples. 


I do not believe it best to disturb 
the bees by feeding them for stimu- 
lation, as it is termed, very much be- 
fore frogs peep and the swallows fly ; 
nor then, if there are cold rain-storms 
and the wind is tempered from snow- 
clad hills. Cover the bees up warm 
in the fall—in ,chaff hives, if possible 
—and give them a thick covering of 
dry material above the bars, and do 
not disturb them, only when abso- 
lutely necessary, till the swallows 
come. Thus, for the time of year, I 
believe the bee will be at its best. 


Bees fed at any season means accel- 
erated activity. A little honey clan- 
destinely obtained sets the whole 
colony in an uproar. When bees are 
fed in the evening, if the air is frosty, 
numbers will sally out of the entrance 
to make believe they are bringing in 
stores from the fields. Nor do they 
forget the good luck when the morn- 
ing comes. Numbers fly out, and in 
pe ap wage weather become chilled, 
avd on the whole, I am of the opin- 
ion, as a rule, feeding in April to 
stimulate to brood-rearing does not 
result in gain, but often is the means 





of a positive loss, as the increase of 
young bees no more than ces 
the loss of the old ones which come 
to an untimely end by the exercise of 
an unwise ambition. 

Hence, I believe the bee is best let 
alone, to keep it at its best through 
the critical poe of our changeable 
spring weather ; but when May opens 
with warm nights as well as days, 
give them all the feed they need, even 
if a little accumulates in the combs. 

It isa bad sign to see immature 
brood carried out in the night and 
lying about the hive entrances. That 
isa pretty sure sign the stores are 
short. This condition of things should 
not be allowed to occur, but be sure 
and feed so that the contingency of 
long storms may be provided for in 
giving an abundance of feed at once. 

Lewiston, Maine. 





For the American Bee Journal. 


Successful Wintering of Bees. 
IRA BARBER. 


On page 358, Mr. James Heddon 
says that I can fix my cellar as [ 
choose, and if I will let him fill the 
honey that the bees are to winter on 
with floating pollen, my bees will 
a accumulate feces. I will say 
in reply that I have wintered a great 
many colonies on combs taken from 
colonies in the fall that had been 
queenless since June, with nearly 
every cell of which contained pollen 
and honey, and there was no signs of 
any discharges from the bees. The 
bees mixed it to suit themselves, and 
came out in good condition. I should 
have no fear of any honey containing 
enough floating pollen, as the bees 

ather it from the flowers, to injure 

hem in the least; but what effect a 
mush made of honey and pollen would 
have, I leave to the readers of the 
BEE JOURNAL to decide. 

Again, Mr. Heddon asks if any one 
can show by any method of wintering 
bees 151 days in confinement, and no 
discharge where not fed on sugar 
syrup. My answer is that the most 
of my bees were confined from 160 to 
169 days, and not a speck was to he 
seen in any of the hives, except about 
20 colonies that were placed near the 
bottom of the cellar, and there was 
not a speck to be seen on their hives 
when the cellar was first opened 
(April 17). If there was any dis- 
charges from Nov. 20 up to that date, 
it was ina or state. 

I put 200 colonies into winter quar- 
ters, and took out 196, and to-day 
every colony is alive and in a flourish- 
ing condition, except 2 whose queens 
failed, and will require help to bring 
them up. All can _ see that they must 
have wintered well to be able to with- 
stand this severe spring. Swarmin 
commenced on June 13, and to a 
7 there will be plenty of it. 

r. Heddon asks, “‘ If they who lose 
bees most are not most apt find out 
the cause of such loss.’”” My answer 
is, yes. Long before Mr. Heddon 








knew a bee from a beetle, I was los- 
ing hundreds of colonies in ye 4 to 
find out where I could keep them 
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through our long, cold winters with 
safety ; I found it out more than 20 
years ago, and I have told the readers 
of the BEE JOURNAL the place to 
keep them at least twice if not more. 
Why you have not succeeded is be- 
cause you have never put your bees 
in a warm cellar, as was described 
years ago. 

I do not consider 42° warm enough. 
Cold is the cause of the largest share 
of all our losses in winter. Bees can 
pile in all the pollen they see fit to, in 
the winter they can eat all they care 
for, and what is left over after the 
long, cold winter, they can throw out 
of the hives, and-it willdo no man’s 
bees any harm if they are properly 
cared for in winter. have no time 
now to tell Mr. Heddon how he can 
winter his bees on honey and pe?’en, 
and save all the labor and expense of 
feeding sugar ; but next fall I will be 
at the National Convention, at De- 
troit, if I am alive and well, and I 
hope to meet Mr. Heddon and hosts 
of other Western bee-keepers that I 
have long known by reputation. 

De Kalb Junction,§ N. Y. 





For the American Bee Journal. 


Honey and Comb to Order. 





A. A. FRADENBURG. 





At about the close of the Ohio State 
Convention, last winter, we were dis- 
cussing the article on page 83, when a 
en gentleman remarked that 
we would have to fight the manufac- 
tured comb honey pretty lively, for 
the country was full of it. We asked 
him what he knew about it, and he 
said that he had seen lots of it. Upon 
being asked when and where, he said 
that for 25 years he had been a com- 
mercial traveler, and had for7 years 
traveled for one firm in Columbus, 
where he lives, and he had often seen 
the stuff in Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, 
and Kansas, and that he knew it to 
be manufactured, by its having a 
smooth and almost polished surface, 
while the genuine article always pre- 
sented a rougher appearance. He 
said that it was found in little, square 
boxes holding about one pound each. 
He is not a bee-keeper, but he thought 
of getting bees in the spring, so he 
came in to hear and learn. 

Of course we had a lively time for 
awhile, asking questions. e finally 
said that on seeing us all so earnest in 
our belief that it could not be true, 
that he almost doubted it himself, 
and that he must in some way have 
been deceived. 

The conclusion which I then came 
to, and still hold, was, that the gen- 
tleman was mistaken ; and if he does 
again come across the article, it will 
turn out to be a fine specimen of pure 
honey in sections. e said that he 
had talked with the dealers about it, 
and they said that they did not care, 
as scarcely any of their customers 
could tell it from pure honey, and 
they could sell lots of it just the same. 

A year ago last fall I was talking to 
a commercial man about the difficulty 
in selling extracted honey, and he 
said (and I believe in all sincerity 





too), that it was because there was so 
much artificial comb honey on the 
market, that the people were sus- 
picious of any kind of honey. 

Port Washington,o+ Ohio. 


[The following paragraph on the 
same subject, taken from the Ameri- 
can Cultivator, was sent us by Clarence 
M. Weed, of Chicago, Ills. It isa 
digest of several articles taken from 
the Philadelphia Times and other 
newspapers, which were forwarded 
by Mr. Marion Miller, of Le Clair, 
Iowa, and others. Having repeatedly 
exposed these and similar fabrications, 
we deem it unwise to reiterate such 
foolish stories : 


“The New York Sun says that much 
of the fine comb honey exhibited in 
glass boxes in New York City merel 
represents Yankee skill; the com 
and the honey never saw bees. They 
were manufactured by human hands, 
the comb of paraffine or beeswax, and 
the honey, which is also false, blown 
in by machinery. Another kind of 
honey which is put up in glass cups, 
with a small piece of comb in the 
centre, is made from cane sugar, glu- 
cose or syrup.” 


[Mr. Wm. Robson, of Rolla, Mo., 
who has also sent one of these articles 
from the St. Louis Globe-Democrat, 
adds the following : 


* “The writer has carefully withheld 
his name; of course, a genuine and 
deceiving liar does not want the 
world to know his habitation. Every 
bee-keeper who may chance to read 
the ys gee of the spurious honey 
knows full well of the truthfulness of 
such statements; but the ignorant 
are being deceived and led to believe 
that man’s ingenuity has almost super- 
seded that of our natural mechanics— 
the honey-bees. 

“*T would like to see some of the fine 
samples alluded too, and examine the 
cells, cappings, and the fine finishing 
touches given to keep the honey in 
place, etc. L[imagine it a leaky job, 
and like the truthfulness of such a 
report, will “leak” out to be known 
as a genuine falsehood.” 





For the American Bee Journal. 


The Texas State Convention. 





The Texas State Bee-Keepers’ Associa- 
tion met at the apiary of Judge W. H. An- 
drews, McKinney, Texas, on May 7, 1885. 

The meeting was called to order at 10 a. 
m. by the President, Dr. Marshall, and 
his opening address was most cheerful, 
and seemed to brush away the clouds from 
the faces of those present whose stores, as 
honey-producers, had not been blessed 
during the last two years ; and he asked 
for the sympathy of those whose hives 
had been filled to overflowing, as in the 
ease of those in the Vice-President’s 
county, and of a few other sections of the 
State. He looked forward with much 
solicitude, to the development of the next 
8 weeks; he thought that the life of our 
association was hanging upon those de- 
velopments, but that our prospects now 
were quite flattering. 





At the conclusion of his address, the 
President, noting the Secre *s absence, 
on motion appointed John 8. Kerr, Secre- 
tary protem. Atthe proper tim McKin- 
ney, Tex., was selec as the place, and 
the first Wednesday in May, 1886, as the 
time for our eighth annual meeting. Mr. 
W. R. Graham, of Greenville, was elected 
President, and G. A. Wilson, of McKin- 
ney, Vice-President; B. F. Carroll, of 
Dresden, Secretary, and M. H. Davis, of 
Howe, Treasurer ; and W, H. Andrews 
was appointed to represent Texas in the 
next meeting of the North American Bee- 


x Society. 
After the President announced that the 
meeting was open for discussion, ques- 
tions were presented in an informal way 
and discussed with much energy and good 
feeling, and resulted in one of the most 
profitable meetings ever held by the Asso- 
ciation. The following is apart of the 
discussion : 

“Should bee-keeping asa specialty, in 
Texas, be encouraged ?” was disc 
all taking the affirmative, or splitting the 

uestion, except Judge Andrews who took 
the negative squarely, upon the ground 
that the affirmative tended to make bee- 
keeping less general—putting it in the 
hands of a few—whereas he wished to see 
it as general as the cultivation of corn and 
cabbage ; he wanted to see all the little 

rattling tongues sipping home-produced 
1oney as freely as branch water. meg 
is cheap if produced at home, but dear if it 
is “ bought truck.” He wanted all to be 
encouraged to keep bees to the extent of 
their necessities—and let the honey mar- 
ket take care of itself. 


Mr. W. R. Graham said that he thought 
the seasons, of late, had rendered the pur- 
suit a little too uncertain to be relied upon 
exclusively for a livelihood, but still he 
thought that those possessing proper 
qualifications should be encouraged to 
make bee-keeping a specialty ; for he did 
not think that implied making it the chief 
employment. 

Judge Goodner, Mr. Davisand Mr. Horn 
spoke upon this question, taking modified 
affirmatives. Dr. Marshall said that he 
held the affirmative in its strictest sense ; 
that he thought that qualified persons 
should be encouraged to make it an ex- 
clusive business; that there was work for 
every day in the yor. and that profitable 
work ; and that it is the specialists who 
bring light upon our pathway. ; 

Judge Andrews replied: Let the light 
of the specialists shine brigher than the 
yery sun, but those specialists would not 
put good home-produced honey into the 
mouths of his neighbor’s children, but 
rather deprive them of this, the best of 
sweets. 

‘“* What are the essential points in a loca- 
tion for an apiary ?” Mr. Carroll, Judge 
Goodner, Mr. Wilson, Dr. Marshall, Mr. 
Graham and others took part in the dis- 
cussion, but there were no material dif- 
ferences; but Mr. Graham made some 
remarks relating to the subject, which 
though a little off the point, are a 0 
special notice. He said: It was said b 
an enthusiastic Texan in the North Ameri- 
can Bee-Keepers’ Society at Cincinnati, in 
1882, that horse-mint always yielded honey 
in great abundance ; that the weather was 
never too hot or too cold, too wet or too 
dry for that wonderful honey-plant of 
Texas. This, said Mr. Graham, is a great 


| mistake ; only last year we had the mint- 


bloom in great profusion, but my bees ran 
over them like a chicken overa bed of 
hot ashes, and looked disgusted when they 
hopped off. It requires certain climatic 
conditions to cause the mint-bloom to 
secrete its rich and aromatic nectar which 
makes the Texas bee-keeper so joyous. 


“How shall we dispose of laying 


workers ?” 
Mr. Carroll said that he thought it was 
best to build them up with brood which 
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would soon result ina normal condition. | with a few puffs. In case of a very val- 


This idea was concurred in. 

“Is there bee-diarrhea in Texas ?” 

Mr. Carroll! said that he had had cases of 
real diarrhea in his apiary, and that it 
could be produced at any time by feeding, 
and giving the bees ne chance to takea 


—_ 

r. Marshall said that the bee-diarrhea 
of the North is very different from any- 
thing we have. 

Judge Andrews said that he was quite 
certain that voiding accumulated feces 
after a Texas “‘norther” is very distinct 
from the results of that highly inflamatory 
disease known in the North as diarrhea, 
which does not abate even with a change 
in the weather and an opportunity for a 
flight. 

“Is there ‘spring dwindling’ in Texas ?” 

Judge Andrews said that there was not 
—and there was no further remarks upon 
the question. 

** How do we know that the queen lays 
drone eggs ?” 

Dr. Marshall said that though he had 
never seen a queen lay drone eggs, yet 
there are circumstances that demonstrated 
that she does. He then stated many nice 
points showing the correctness of his 
position. 

Judge Andrews said that the proper use 
of the microscope had demonstrated, over 
and over again, that the queen lays drone 


eggs. 

Mr. Carroll said that Mr. Langstroth 
had seen queens lay drone eggs. 

““Is there any practical way of prevent- 
ing. after-swarms ?” 

r. Carroll said thatin nine cases out 
of every ten, by cutting out all queen-cells 
on the fifth day after the issuing of the 
prime swarm, will prevent an after-swarm. 


Judge Andrews said that he thought it 
less trouble to hive the after-swarm and 
build it up from the parent hive, taking 
about one-third of its combs, brood and 
adhering bees, placing the after-swarm’s 
hive upon the stand of the parent hive, 
and using the remainder to build up other 
weak colonies. 

“What is the test of purity in Italian 
bees, as distinguished from blacks ?” 

Mr. Carroll said that the test is three 
distinct yellow bands on the workers, and 
a good disposition. Judge Andrews con- 
curred in what Mr. Carroll said. 

*“*What is foul brood, and how should it 
be treated ?” was discussed at great 


na Marshall described it very minutely, 
and gave his experience with it both in 
the North and in this State, and gave the 
result of his observations last spring in 
the apiary of Dr. West, in Tarrant county, 
having gone home with that gentleman 
from our last convention, for that purpose. 
He thought that it never could come from 
chilled brood, and that after all that had 
been said and done, the best remedy was a 
big, hot fire well and thoroughly applied. 


Judge Andrews agreed with Dr. Mar- 
shall in his.deseription of the disease, and 
the utter futility of all efforts to save the 
bees, but he thought that the honey, 
combs, hives and frames might be ren- 
ovated by boiling; but thought that this 
was risky, except in the most careful 
hands. 

Mr. Carroll said that bee-keepers could 
not be too careful in this matter, and that 
it was his opinion that it might be pro- 
duced in the process of decomposition of 
chilled brood ; that there were too many 
“ifs’’ and “ands” in all the remedies 
now offered, except fire. 

*“*What is the best method for the intro- 
duction of queens ? 

Mr. Carroll said that he introduced from 
300 to 500 queens every year, and that he 
never caged them if there was then a good 
honey-flow ; he turned them in at the en- 
trance at dark, preceding them with a 
jiberal smoking, and following them up 





uable queeu to be introduced, he cages 
her, puts her among the bees, and lets her 
remain so for three days, and then liber- 
ates her. Muchdepends upon the queen 
as to her acceptance. 

Judge Andrews said that he always 
caged his queens (except in cases of ex- 
periment), for he never introduces one 
that he can afford to lose. He keeps her 
confined for two days, near the middle of 
the cluster, then removes the reigning 
queen and liberates the new one. Some 
queens he liberates sooner than at the end 
of two days, for he can invariably tell by 
looking at the bees upon the cage whether 
it is safe to liberate her or not. Other 

ueens need to be kept confined longer 
than two days; the further the colony is 
from the normal condition the less in- 
clined all queens are to be reconciled to 
them. He never feared that the bees 
would not feed the caged queen. The 
presence ot a reigning queen did not 
affect them in the least. If the oo i 
when let upon the comb, tucks her head, 
humps her back, and hoists her wings, he 
recages her at once. These actions are 
unmistakable, and indicates great dis- 
satisfaction on her part, and a‘ balling ” 
is sure, if she is not recaged. He did not 
wish to be understood as holding that the 
retention of the old queen was a point 
in the safe introduction of the new one, 
but only to save her two cove work in the 
colony, for he did not rigidly observe this 
rule except in April and May, these being 
the months in which the workers are bred 
to gather from lorse-mint, and numbers 
are then essential. It also prevents the 
loss of work by the workers, from the 
great commotion that follows the missing 
of the reigning queen, and prevents the 
starting of queen-cells. 

“What markings indicate impurity of 
blood in Italian queens (so-called) ?” 


Judge Andrews said that this is an im- 
portant question, as thousands of queens 
are sent out every year that show marks 
of impurity in their blood that no man 
need mistake. If young, she must be 
bright ; if one, two or three years old she 
may reach the very dark leather color we 
hear so much about, for all queens grow 
darker as they grow older. There are 
many shades of bright yellow that do not 
tell against the blood of a young queen, 
but stripes across the back of the abdomen 
are certain marks of black blood; small 
dark brown specks are allowable, but 
black stripes never! The stripes are on 
the outer edges of the second, third and 
fourth segments, counting from the point 
of the abdomen, and they are somewhat 
crescent in shape; while the spots or 
specks are on the inner edge (the edge 
joining the next forward segment). A 
queen, the back of whose abdomen is 
very bright orange in color with a dark 
brown point, will breed much more beau- 
tiful workers than a queen with any other 
or no dark or black upon her. She will 
come nearer always duplicating herself in 
her queen progeny than those that have 
the least dark in the general yellow, or 
those that have spots or specks: so, 
while he does not condemn those 
with specks, yet he does not like them, 
and does not breed queens from them ; 
even though they may be daughters of 
the finest breeding queens known ; for so 
sureas he is capable of observing such 
matters, there is more than mere blood 
entering into the production of first-class 
queens, but it is not easy to determine 
what it is—in other words, all pure blooded 
Italian queens are not the same in color, 
nor are they all suitable for queen or 
drone mothers, even though they may 
breed as good worker-bees as any. 


Attiis time Mr. Andrews was asked, 
“What about the swarming impulse ?” 


He replied that he regarded that as a 
patent-right queen-breeder’s 


humbug ; 





that he had reared as good queens in 
September as in May; and if a choice 
queen leads a swarm, and in a few days 
afterwards she be removed, the workers 
will rear just as good queen-cells as were 
reared by them in the old home under the 
““swarming impulse,” as it is called. He 
does not believe that small, half-starved 
nuclei can produce or develop a first-class 
queen. 

Mr. Carroll said that he concurred in 
the main as to the statements made on 
this question, and added that he could 
rear dark queens from bright mothers by 
placing their brood in small, illy-provided 
nuclei, when the temperature would be 
below normal in a prosperous colony, and 
that well-reared queens placed as soon as 
hatched in such nuclei, would be seriously 
affected in their development. 

“Can drones for fall breeding be pro- 
vided at will ?” Mr. Carroll said that he 
always succeeded in so doing, by simply 
selecting queens from which to breed 
them, and putting a nice empty drone- 
comb in the centre of the hive, then feed 
them moderately on sugar syrup for a few 
days, and drone eggs would be the result ; 
then remove the queen and keep the colony 
without a laying queen as long as one 
wants the drones preserved. 

Judge Andrews said that he concurred 
as to the preservation of the drones, but 
that he had never had success worth nam- 
ing,in the production of drones out of 
swarming time ; they were to be found in 
his apiary from March to November, but 
not of his choice colonies always, but as 
liable to be of the oo as of the best 
blood. Jno. S, Kerr, Sec. pro tem. 

Dr. W. K. MARSHALL, Pres. 


- 











For the American Bee Journal. 
Wintering Bees, etc. 
W. H. STEWART. 


In this Northern climate a skillful 
apiarist may succeed in wintering 
bees on the summer stands for several 
winters in succession, without serious 
loss; but as often as onze in6 ors 
years itso happens that the bees are 
nearly or quite all dead in the spring. 
At least this bas been my experience; 
and after I had three times thus lost 
all the bees that I was able to get on 
hand by 6 or8 years’ hard work and 
close attention, I decided that I must 
winter themin acellar, or get out of 
the business. I then prepared an out- 
cellar in a sand-bank, and put the bees 
in, in the day-time; and in handlin 
the hives in daylight, I found tha 
many bees would fly out, and others 
run out and crawl around in the cold 
air and become chilled and lost. 

Again, I took the advice of some 
bee-masters and carried the bees out 
on a nice, warm spring morning, and 
I found that in handling and carrying 
some of them 10 or 15 rods, and plac- 
ing them properly on the stands, the 
bees would get considerably aroused, 
and as they seemed to be overjoyed at 
the first appearance of the bright sun- 
light, after their long confinement in 
a dungeon, they rushed out en masse; 
and by the time I had 60 or 70 colo- 
nies out, the air was literally full of 
bees, in the greatest excitement ; and 
on their attempt to return to their 
hives, it was apparent that few, if 
any,of them had marked well the 
locality of their own stand, and con- 
sequently confusion prevailed, and 
the excitement became intense. 
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For about three hours I was fearful 
that I would lose most of my bees, 
but they settled the muddle as well as 
a could ; and as I looked them over 
I found that many bees had been 
and were on the bottom-board half 
dead and dying, and many colonies 
that appeared strong when carried 
out, were much reduced in numbers, 
while others had been replenished. 

To avoid the recurrence of the same 
state of things, I decided to carry 
them into and out of the cellar after 
dark ; and as they are not inclined to 
leave the hive when it is dark, very 
few bees are lost when placing them 
in the cellar. When they are carried 
out in the forepart of the night, if 
they get somewhat aroused by hand- 
ling, they will have ample time to 
quiet down before morning; if the 
next day be cool, they will not leave 
the hive; and if it be very warm and 
pleasant, they will not be so excited 
at the first aepomanes of the sunlight 
that comes by slow degrees, and as 
they then leave the hive, they will 
mark its locality, and no great con- 
fusion is manifest. 

In this, and all other portions of our 
work, we do well to see that every- 
thing is done at the proper time, 
and during cold weather we may be 
ina warm shop making the hives and 
frames for the next season ; when it 
gets a little warmer, we may make up 
our wax into foundation; and when it 
is yet warmer we may fasten the 
foundation into the frames, and have 
all ready when the hurrying time 
comes. 

Apiculture is a peculiar business. 
If one would make it per. he must do 
most of the work with his own head 
and hands ; for 


“He that by the plow would thrive, 
Himself must either hold or drive.”’ 


If we let work go that should be 
done in winter, until the busy season 
comes, we must then hire help, which 
reduces our net gain, which is small 
enough at best. Procrastination is 
death to bee-keeping. None but 
wide-awake, perpetual, everlasting 
workers will prosper in this business. 


Not slothful waste, nor reckless haste, 
Can e’er secure the goal, 

Would we succeed ; 
With discreet mind and ready hand, 
And with undaunted will, 

We may proceed. 


Orion, ? Wis. 





For the American Bee Journal 


Wintering Bees on Sugar Syrup. 





G. L. TINKER, M. D. 





The subject of wintering bees has 
become the all-engrossing one. In- 
deed, here at the North it is becom- 
ing a serious matter. If we are to 
lose, every three or four years, one- 
half or three-fourths of-our bees in 
wintering, it cannot fail to depress 
the bee-keeping industry. At no pre- 
vious time have there been such 
Sweeping losses as to wipe out almost 
entirely the native stock of bees, as in 
this instance. It becomes the duty, 
therefore, of every one interested in 








the welfare of bee-keepers, to set 
forth such facts and to offer such sug- 
—— as may be thought to aid in 
arthering the solution of the prob- 
lem of successful wintering 


My own experience is, that winter 
loss other than accidental is needless ; 
and that every bee-keeper should be 
able to winter bees with proper care. 
First of all, I wish to remark, if it 
shall ever be established (which I am 
firmly convinced it will not be) that 
bees cannot be wintered here at the 
North upon their natural stores, it 
will be a sad day for the devotees of 
apiculture. Be sure that in castin 
up the balance of profit and loss, i 
bee-keepers shall be obliged to sub- 
stitute sugar syrup for the natural 
stores, in order to winter their bees, 
their accounts will not fall to the side 
of profit. And although sugar syrup 
appears (?) to be safer than honey for 
wintering bees, I think that its use, 
except in cases of necessity, as where 
the bees are short of stores, should be 
disco - I coincide fully with 
Mr. Doolittle, that it is impracticable 
in preventing the occurrence of bee- 
diarrhea. ot only Mr. D., but a 
number of others have reported fatal 
cases of diarrhea where nothing but 
sugar syrup was allowed. We sa 
‘**nothing,” for the few grains of pol- 
len that may be discovered in empty 
brood combs with a microscope 
amounts to nothing conceivable un- 
less we are prepared to accept the 
infinitesimal doctrine. Microscopic 
pollen in brood-combs is much like 
‘floating pollen’? in honey—neither 
exists in quantities sufficient to bloat 
up the ae of one bee though it 
should eat all the poe in a dozen 
empty combs, or all that might exist 
in a hive full of honey. 

Feeding sugar syrup is not only 
impracticable in preventing bee-diar- 
rhea, but in the matter of the ex- 
pense and labor necessary to effect a 
change of the stores every fall. It 
also has a dark side in another direc- 
tion. A few days since an old farmer 
who had kept many “scaps” from 
boyhood up, called to see my bees. 
He had lostall of his the past winter 
for the first time, and wished to get 
more. Heexclaimed over the eyes J 
and great beanty of the bees, but said: 
‘** Doctor, I have heard that you fed 
sugar to your bees, is that so?” I 
replied that I did sometimes. ‘ But 
how do you get such white honey 
— a@ scrutinizing ~ a don’t you 
eed sugar to get that?” I said “ No; 
nota bit of it.” ButI found great 
difficulty in persuading him that I 
only made use of it to supply colonies 
deficient in stores for winter. But 
this man is only one among many 
whom I have met having similar 
views. It is plain if we must feed 
sugar by the barrel to winter our bees 
upon, we shall be at least open to 
grave suspicions that if we do not 
actually feed it to get comb honey, it 
will somehow or another get into the 
section-boxes. The impression also 
goes abroad, if we feed so much 
sugar, that either the bees cost more 
to keep them than their surplus honey 
is worth, or else we must make use of 
it in producing comb honey. 





If sugar syrup was in any wa 
essential to successful wintering, 
should feel differently in this matter 
but under the circumstances I feel 
like urging with all the influence I 
a. that bee-keepers cease to 
eed sugar except in cases of neces- 
sity where comb honey or extracted 
honey is not readily obtainable. We 
are unjustly charged already with 
many things, but this contemplated 
wholesale feeding of sugar, on the 
strength of an improved theory, will 
lay us open to serious and damaging 
charges that we may never cease to 
deny and explain away without ever 
Py | convincing any y, that some 
of the great amount of sugar fed does 
not get into our comb honey. 

Another fact that should be thought- 
fully noted is this: If honey-dew, 
under — conditions, is safe to 
winter Ss upon, as Mr. Boardman 
Dr. Southard and myself have found 
upon careful tests, we do not need to 
trouble Kn yin much about bow 
superiority of sugar syrup over g 
lover or bess wood oo yy 6 No doubt 
it furnishes the most heat, as first 
pointed out by myself, but it is 
equally true that honey-dew furnishes 
less heat than clover honey. But 
there is a way of conserving the heat 
of a colony of bees in winter indicated 
clearly in my answer to Query, No. 
73, that I have practiced for several 
years, until I have become fully satis- 
fied that it involves one of the greatest 
secrets of successful wintering. The 
above gentlemen have practiced with 
most signal success the same method. 
With these facts before us, it does 
not seem to be essential to use an 
es solely because an case quantity 
of itis capable of furnishing a little 
more heat when consumed by bees. 

Mr. Doolittle has made an effective 
and sensible defense of the practical 
methods in wintering bees. It is my 
turn now to review the methods that 
promise only disaster and ruin to the 
industry of bee-keeping, if followed 
up. Ina future article I will present 
my views on the cause of bee-diar- 
rhea, and indicate the conditions 
which must be observed to secure 
success. 

New Philadelphia,o Ohio. 


oe 





For the American Bee Journal 
That Lawsuit, Transferring, etc. 





A. J. COOK. 





Every day. since [ saw Mr. Hed- 
don’s proposition to organize a na- 
tional defense association, I have 
meant to write giving my approval, 
and promise of a. Each bee- 
keeper is interested in this matter, 
and none of us can afford to let this 
case be decided adverse to right, 
which means the bee-keeper’s inter- 
est. I hope that the best counsel 
will be secured, so that the matter 
may be thoroughly tested, and, if 
necessary, the case should be carried 
to the highest courts of the State. 
Not only is this question being agi- 
tated in Wisconsin, but also in West- 
ern Michigan—along the fruit belt— 
and in California. An unjust verdict 
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in Wisconsin means constant irrita- 
tion, vexation, and litigation the 
country over. Let us all hasten to 
the rescue. 


NEW METHOD OF TRANSFERRING. 


I notice that the brief answers in 
the Query Department are apt to lead 
to misunderstanding. That I ever 
meant to leave brood to chill, in using 
the Heddon method of transferring, 
is not true. Of course if such trans- 
ferring is done early, great care is 
required. As I stated in my Manual, 
the bees must be carried to a warm 
room. I have tried this method, and 
with the best of success and very 
little labor. I can heartily recom- 
mend it. Mr. Clute, who I know is 
very cautious, full of tact, and one of 
our most intelligent bee-keepers, has 
certainly not given this method a 
fair trial, or lam sure he would not 
condemh it. I never, on my own 
authority, praise such a thing till I 
have thoroughly tried it; then I know 
whereof I affirm. This method care- 
fully practiced is just as safe as the 
old way, and much quicker, and much 
less laborious. 


IS BEE-BREAD ALWAYS POLLEN ? 


What does Mr. Heddon mean, on 

age 393, when he says: ‘“ Bee-bread 
is always pollen?’ I do not think 
this is correct, and I donot think that 
Mr. Heddon does. I should say that 
bee-bread is the nitrogenons food of 
bees ; that it is usually pollen ; that it 
may be flour or meal; and that some- 
times, perhaps rarely, perhaps not, it 
is made up of spores of fungi. One 
of | last year’s students, Mr. O. L. 
Hersheser, now in charge of a large 
apiary at Water Valley, X. Y., writes 
me that his bees have carried im- 
mense stores of bee-bread from the 
destructive blackberry or raspberry 
orange rust, which has been so com- 
mon and so injurious in several States 
for a few years. Dr. Beal and I have 
thought that we had discovered spores 
several times in examining feces. 
Surely Mr. Heddon did not mean 
what he is reported to have said! 

While I am writing, let me say that 
had not Mr. Doolittle said so often to 
us that he was not educated, we 
should hardly believe it. With hosts 
of bee-keepers all over the land, I 
always turn with pleasure and pecu- 
liar interest to his articles, feeling 
sure I shall gain some valuable hints. 
I feel very much indebted to Mr. Doo- 
little not only for his public articles, 
but for many valuable private hints 
which I have ever found him ready 
to give upon % e-* If what I wrote 
seemed harsh, 1 most heartily with- 
draw it and beg pardon, for I could 
never wish to pain any one, and cer- 
tainly not one whom I count as a 
warm personal friend. 

Agricultural College, Mich. 





(2 The Union Bee-Keepers’ Association 
of Western Iowa will meet in Stuart, lowa, 
on July 25, 1885, at 10 a. m. 


M. E. DArBy, Sec. 





2 The Bee-Keepers’ Association of Cen- 
tral Illinois will meet at Bloomington, Ills., 
on July 15, 1885, at 10 a. m. 

Wo. B. LAWRENCE, Sec. 





For the American Bee Journal 


Visiting Indiana Bee-Keepers. 





L. R. JACKSON. 





Having lost all my bees (94 colo- 
nies), during the winter and spring, I 
started on a visit among bee-keepers 
to learn what I could of the cause of 
our heavy losses. Through Johnson, 
Bartholomew and Jennings counties 
I found almost total losses in the 
apiaries. In many places the bees 
are all dead, and what are left are 
nearly all weak and in poor condition 
to do much toward building up this 
season. A few have wintered nearly 
all their bees, having given them just 
the same treatment as those that lost 
all did theirs. 

In Jefferson county I found but 
little loss, and bees are generally in 
good condition. At Dupont I called 
upon Mr. 8. E. O’Neal, who has 52 
colonies in first-class condition, and 
doing well. Mr. O’Neal is a close 
reader of the BEE JOURNAL, and is 
well posted, but having a store and a 
farm to look after, he is not able to 
give bee-keeping much attention. 

At Wirt, Dr. C. C. Firth has 6€ col- 
ouies in several styles of hives, from 
the log-gum and _ box-hive to the 
Langstroth. The Doctor is experi- 
menting considerably, but I think 
that he will finally decide in favor of 
the Langstroth hive with the Heddon 
case. He has a good location, and 
could do well if he gave it the time it 
requires, but by what I could learn he 
has a very large practice,and keeps 
bees more for pleasure and recreation 
than for profit. 

At Madison I first visited Mr. H. C. 
White, who has 60 colonies, and is 
the inventor of a hive and several 
improvements in the bee-keepers’ 
supplies. Mr. W. has done much 
good in building up the bee-business 
in that part of the State. Andrew 
Augustin has 35 colonies of very fine 
bees, but he is so busy with other 
business that he can keep but a few 
colonies. 

I next stopped at Mr. John Craw- 
ford’s near Pleasant, Switzerland 
county. Mr. ©. has 45 colonies of 
bees. He is very enthusiastic, well 
pe and quite a scientific bee- 

eeper. It is hardly necessary to say 
that he is successful, for such a per- 
son does not know the meaning of the 
word “ failure.” He makes bee-keep- 
ing his business, and usually keeps 
1 colonies. Mrs. C. helps in the 
apiary, and makes a good hand, too, 
and is fond of the work. 

T. A. Spencer has 35 colonies, but 
he has too much other business to 
give the bees the attention necessary 
to make it very profitable. 

Robert Scott has 200 colonies at 
Moorefield, and is said to be very suc- 
cessful. 

John Farrell has 58 colonies, and 
has plenty of enthusiasm to make it a 
success, but he does not read bee- 
literature. 

J.C. Smith, who has 20 colonies, is 
a beginner, but he is a very enthusi- 
astic bee-keeper. 

Charles Norris at Vevey, has 80 col- 
onies. He has had 20 years’ experi- 





ence as a bee-keeper, and makes it 
i og for the time he devotes to it. 

m. Falkner has 60 colonies. He 
has given many years to the study of 
the bee, and he is very successful. 
He has had some experience with fou) 
brood—and thinks fire the safest 
treatment. 

Thomas Tait, of Sugan, has 30 col- 
onies. Heis also a beginner, and is 
intelligent and enthusiastic. 

John Anderson has 100 colonies, 
and has had moderately good success. 

At Brooksburg I found several bee- 
keepers on a small scale, but none 
that are giving it the attention nec- 
essary to success. Itis a good loca- 
tion for some good bee-keeper, as 
there are but few beesin the neigh- 
borhood. 

After a ten days’ trip I returned 
home well paid for my time and the 
money spent. I have made several 
visits to bee-keepers, and, in fact, 
hardly a year passes that I do not 
devote a few days to visiting bee- 
keepers; and in every case I have 
been well paid. I believe that if 
more of the bee-keepers would visit 
their neighboring bee-keepers, and 
spend a day with them, they would 
find it both pleasant and profitable. 

Urmeyville,© Ind. 
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Yor the American Bee Journal, 


Bee-Diarrhea and Sugar Syrup. 





R. F. HOLTERMANN. 





For some time I have noticed with 
interest the animated discussion upon 
the above subject, and I must confess 
that I do not believe in the pollen 
theory. I have known of bee-diar- 
rhea being produced in a colony with 
sugar syrup as follows : 

When I was first pooing bees, in 
spring, if on a windy, cold day the 
sun was likely to shine brightly at 
times, I confined bees in their hives, 
as one of the most extensive apiarists 
in Canada recommends, and also 
others, this confinement produced in 
a few hours, diarrhea, and I found on 
the following _ that the bees were 
debilitated, and I imagined that more 
injury resulted to the colony than if 
the entrance had been left open one 
bee-width. I decided that the diar- 
rhea resulted from the excitement 
through confinement, and their i 
tion was impaired—a result often 
found amongst animals, and even the 
highest type of the animal kingdom, 
particularly if the nervous system is 
deranged. Might the pollen grain in 
the watery fecal discharge not be the 
result of we digestion caused 
by unfavorable surroundings, fer- 
mented stores, and aggravated by a 
predisposition to debility in the bee, 
and not the discharge owing to the 
pollen ? : 

I am well aware that bees will win- 
ter generally better upon first-class 
sugar syrup, but I attribute this, first, 
to the fact that natural stores are 
often gathered from questionable 


sources; and second, natural stores 
often consist of clover, basswood, 
thistle, buckwheat, and many other 
all in one colony; these 


honeys, 
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hoaaas are of different qualities, and 
one has greater powers of heating, 
etc., than another, and as bees change 
from one honey to another, it causes 
a certain amount of undue excite- 
ment, ——e the physical powers 
of the animal resist disease. We 
should be very cautious to pronounce 
either one way or another; no doubt 
there is much to be learned, and in 
order to — we must be willing 
to learn, and not imagine that we 
know it all. 
Brantford, Canada. 





Prairie Farmer. 


Hints to Beginners—Swarming. 





MRS. L. HARRISON. 





Whether the owners of few or many 
bees, all apiarists need good, clean, 
movable-frame hives in readiness for 
the reception of swarms. Many 
valuable colonies yearly “ emigrate,” 
while their owners are getting ready 
tohive them. Some bee-keepers, on 
the spur of the moment, put them 
into nail kegs, or salt barrels, where 
they are of little or no value. If 
laced in old hives, with combs in- 
rested with larve of the bee-moth, 
and foul from diarrhea, the bees may 
seek more agreeable quarters, and 
when they leave, may not cluster 
again, in which case no amount of 
bell-ringing will stop them, for scouts 
that have been sent out to find a 
home have returned, and will conduct 
them directly to it, Sometimes a 
swarm will remain in a hiye over 
night, and if the morning sun shines 
very hot a it, leave for other 
quarters without clustering. Hives 
must be free from bad odors,and have 
plenty of ventilation. 


Where swarms are expected, the 
location of the future ‘colonies must 
be chosen, and the stands arranged 
for them; this is very important. If 
the hive leans to one side, or is lower 
at the back than at the front, all sorts 
of mishaps may be expected,-such as 
the building of brood and surplus 
combs cross-wise, so that they can be 
lifted out. Some bee-keepers make a 
hard place for the hive to stand on, or 
spread on quantities of sawdust to 
keep down weeds and grass. If the 
foundation is built of brick, with two 
bricks high at the back of the hive, 
and only one at the front, moisture 
will run off, and the dead bees and 
debris can be readily carried out. Let 
everything be firm, so that there will 
be no rockingin astorm. Have an 
alighting-board, resting on the front 
edge of the brick, so as to join on to 
the bottom of the hive, thus forming 
an easy entrance, This is quite im- 

ortant, fortime means honey to the 

es, sO that if one heavily-laden falls 
exhausted, it is not obliged to again 
take wing, but can crawl up the 
alighting-board into the hive. When 
the hive is placed upon the stand, 
have the frames arranged at regular 
distances. I have been requested to 
examine colonies, and when the 
frames were uncovered, found that in 
hiving the bees, and carrying them to 
their stand, the frames had all been 





shaken over to one side, and not one 
of them could be removed without 
regular transferring. The frames 
should be covered with muslin, en- 
ameled cloth, or a board, so that no 

can crawl up. These things 
should be attended to before the hive 
is ready for a swarm. 

When a colony has clustered, if it 
is on alimb of a tree of little value, 
cut it off and carry to the hive ; shake 
the branch gently at first, and when a 
few bees have entered the hive, more 
ean be jarred off. If they are shaken 
off violently at first, they may take 
wing again. When itis not desirable 
to cut off a branch, the bees can be 
shaken into a hiving basket or large 
dish-pan and carried to the hive. 
When a swarm is very large and rich 
in wax, sometimes large clusters fall 
to the ground, in which case, it is 
better to carry the hive to them; as 
soon as the bees are in, replace upon 
its stand, lest when the scouts return, 
they lead them to a home of their 
own choosing. Some let the hive 
stand until evening before replacing ; 
this is r policy, as bees sometimes 

0 to the fields as soon as hived, and 

ke their bearings to the new place, 
and the next day will return there, 
and not finding their hive, vent their 
spite on any one coming within reach. 
In very hot weather, ecare that 
the hive is cool when bees are put into 
it, and that the sun does not shine 
directly upon it until the colony is 
firmly established in its new quarters. 

Peoria,© Ils. 
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For the American Bee Journal. 
Preparing Bees for Winter, etc. 


E. P. CHURCHILL. 








Who ever thought of bees driving 
any kind of stock from their pasture? 
My bees are within 5 feet of the gate 
to the pasture, and I have no fears. 
In the first place, sheep would feed so 
close that there would be nothing for 
the bees, and sheep also have the very 
best protection from bees. It is sheer 
ugliness to say that bees trouble stock 
or man while away from the hive. [, 
ps do approve fully of Mr. Heddon’s 
an. 
. 1 could not live, it seems to me, 
without bees, if for no other use than 
to fertilize my fruits, as I grow them 

uite largely, and I well know that 
the bees are a great benefit to them. 
I never had so good a set of straw- 
berries as now; and the bees just 
swarmed on the blossoms, as the 
weather was such this spring that 
they could. Bees never did so well 
here as they are doing this season. If 
I had 500 colonies I think there would 
be enough for them to do,as they 
cannot work fast enough. 

I had 9 colonies packed in chaff- 
hives, with mostly sugar syrup stores 
in5and 7 frames, according to the 
strength of the colony, which were all 
strong except one which died, being 
the only one of the 9. I spread a 
thick woolen cloth on the frames, or 
on the rack, 4 of an inch above the 
frames. The cloth was well gummed 
by the bees through the summer, and 





over — arene sheets of a: 
paper, pac. arge, coarse 
of leaves and pine-needles so as t0 
nearly fill the hive. As I expected to 
go to the South in January, I decided 
pack the hives ina warm stable. 
I set them in the northwest part on 3 
inches of hay. I then paeked 6 inches 
of hay back of the first row of hives, 
and placed slanting boards over the 
entrances, and put one row of hives 
in front of the first. I put slantin 
boards over the entrances of all an 
packed 4 feet of hay over the hives 
and the same amount in front. 
darkened all tte windows, so that it 
was perfectly dark. 

This was done about Jan. 5, and 
they were taken out on April 20 in the 
the very best condition, except the 
one that was dead with 25 pounds of 
feed. I think that they would have 
been all right if they had been left 
there for two weeks longer, but as I 
was in Florida where I could not tell 
how cold it was here, I had them re- 
moved, and now they are extra strong, 
as I have kept them from swarming. 


I have found that eyery time I use 
considerable covering inside the hive, 
the bees do the best. I know that 
some differ, but I find in wy case a 
way of my own. I want my hives, if 
wintering out-doors, to be where snow 
will drift over them, then I slant a 
board in front, and over this tack a 
coarse bag and draw it around the 
upper sides of the hive and tack it to 
the same; then the longer the snow 
remains over the hives the better. I 
do not want any shovelling of snow 
there, but let it come naturally and 
slowly. Even walking about hives 
on the snow is an injury to bees. Give 
them feed enough, and let them en- 
tirely alone. e entrances to m 
hives were left open 8 inches by %, 
and this was their ventilator. As to 
moisture collecting over the bees, L 
believe that the heat retained by the 
heavy packing dries out and drives 
the moisture above; for the cloths 
and paper always comes out dry, and 
the leaves or chaff is always damp on 
the top but dry next to the frames; 
and does not Nature teach bees that 
warmth is for their safety ? or why do 
they close every crack and place where 
air or cold could creep in ? 


As to frames: Howcan we get one 
so well suited to uniform winterin 
as the sandard Langstroth ? for oni 
the bees can travel or move on one 
line, right where the feed is, and not 
break the cluster by being obliged to 
get their feed all around it,as the 
are apt to do in a deep frame; and, 
also, how easy it is to handle in 
every way. While many are mourn- 
ing the loss of bees, they may learn a 
lesson, though expensive, as I did 
once by winter feeding, when I lost 
30 colonies. But our motto is “ On- 
ward,” and let us fight it out atall 
events. 

North Auburn, ? Maine. 


——<_- 





t@ The Cortland Union Bee- Keepers’ 
Association will hold a basket picnic at the 
apiary of Mr. Miles Morton, at Groton, N.Y., 
on Tuesday, Aug. 18, 1885. Ali bee-keepers, 
with their families, are cordially invited to 
be present. Ww 


. H. Beaca, Sec 
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Good Season.—20—James McCon- 
nell, (123—100). Clay Village,d Ky., 
on June 27, 1885, writes : 


During the season of 1884, I increased 
my colonies, by natural swarming, to 123. 
What I lost during winter and by sprin 
dwindling, besides uniting some, reduce 
my number to an even hundred colonies, 
with which 1 began the season of 1885, 
Some were weak, but nearly all were in 
good condition. They are all now storin 
surplus, but casting very few swarms. 
have had only 9 from 100 colonies, and 2 
of those were second swarms, though I 
follow Mr. Heddon’s plan of hiving. We 
have had a good season so far, and it is 
showering to-day, which will continue the 
season some longer. 





Report,—R. kl. Stokesberry, Clinton, 
? Ind., on July 1, 1885, writes : 

During the last winter I lost 46 colonies 
out of 58; those that are left are doing 
unusually well. The mortality among 
bees in this section ‘vas about nine-tenths. 





Basswood Promises Well.—Harvey 
Feathers, Royalton,© Wis., writes: 


We are having a very cold season here 
thus far, and the prospects are not very 
good for a large yield of honey. On June 
21 we had a frost, also on the 28th, which 
injured the honey secretions very much. 
The winter here was very disastrous to 
bees ; fully 50 per cent. of them died. I 
lost 40 per cent. of mine. I have 125 colo- 
nies left. They have only just commenced 
toswarm. LIhavehived 14swarms. They 
are working splendidly on Alsike clover, 
which proves to be the best honey-pro- 
ducing plant we can raise here. Bass- 
wood promises an abundant yield of 


bloom. The trees are very full of buds, 
which probably will not bloom in this 
locality before July 25. Sol am expect- 


ing, if the weather is favorable, a large 
yield of honey from that source. 





Cyprians, Syrians, ete.—Geo. W. 
Thompson, Grand Junction,© Iowa, 
on June 27, 1885, says : 


I commenced the season of 1884 with 4 
weak colonies in &-frame Langstroth 
hives, I increased to 8 coloniés,and_ ob- 
tained 240 pounds of comb honey. Last 
fall I bought 6 colonies in box-hives, 
making 14 colonies, which I wintered 
safely. [sold one colony inthe spring, 
and my present number is 17. Will some 
one please say whether 8-Langstroth 
frames are enough for a Cyprian colony ? 
About a year ago Prof. Cook seemed to 
think very favorably of the Syrian bees ; I 
would like to know whether he still thinks 
as highly of them. 





Queen-Bee from Mt. Lebanon.—Gust. 
Murhard, Portland,-»o Oreg., on June 
13, 1885, writes thus : 


It cannot be buta matter of great pub- 
lic interest in queen-shipping to know 
that I have to-day received a Mt, Lebanon 
queen-bee safely, with one-third of her 
workers alive, direct from Asia, via Alex- 
andria, Trieste, Bremen and New York, 
withoutany recruiting on the way. The 
queen came as far as New York by mail, 
and thence by express. She arrived one 
day behind the mail, by some delay in the 
express offices, reaching her destination 
just as lively as if just put up. I have 





mention also that no one 
should trifle with other os prop- 
erty neither at the post-office nor in the 
express office, for what might appear to 
them harmless sport, as the shaking of a 
box with bees to hear the bees buzzing, 
might prove great injury to the owner. 
Some other person had cut a piece of the 
cover off the box nearly large enough for 
the bees to escape. That person perhaps 
never dreamed of it, that if the queen-bee 
had escaped, twelve dollars with expenses 
would be lost; nor that if all the workers 
had escaped and the queen-bee had been 
left by herself, «he would have had to die 
for want of fou, as she is not able to un- 
cap sealed honey. The post-office officials 
and express office agents cannot be care- 
ful enough in the selection of their em- 
ployes, and they should first instruct 
hem not to let their youthful and playful 
ons trifle with other people’s prop- 
erty. 


Late and Cold Spring.—T. 8S. Hall, 
Kirby’s Creek,é Ala., on June 25, 
1885, writes : 


The honey-flow has been light so far 
this season, on account of too much rainy 
weather. The poplar failed to bloom. 
Bees have swarmed but little, and late. 
We have had the latest and coldest spring 
for years. The linden is just now in 
bloom, and it is two weeks late. The 
death rate here among bees was heavy, 
fully one-third of them being dead in this 
county. 


here to 








Bees in Good Condition.—A. J. & E. 
Hatfield, South Bend,§ Ind., on June 
1, 1885, says : 

Our bees are working finely on the red 
and white clover, and where both kinds 
are growing together there are more bees 
on the red than on the white. Our bees 
were never in finer condition for the 
honey-harvest than at present. The lin- 
den will commence blooming in a few 
days. It is very promising now, and if 
the weather only will be favorable, we 
shall expect an abundant yield. 





Bees Crawling out of the Hives to 
Die.—Geo. W. Melville, Durango, ? 
Colo., writes : 


Since my letter was written on page 346, 
I have discovered that around Canon City, 
Colo., the bee-men have had the same 
trouble, off and on, for some years. Their 
method of treating this trouble is some- 
thing after the following: Upon dis- 
covering that bees are dying they close 
them in the hives and feed syrup for a 
week or tn days, allowing the bees to 
take a flight after sundown each. day ; 
after this period has expired the bees 
seem to be safe, and go forward as if 
nothing had troubled them. Our theor 
here is that during April (or the last wee 
in April), the bees gathered this poisonous 
honey, and then the month of ~f being 
cold and rainy, they were confined nearly 
the whole month, consequently they fed 
on this honey and died on account of it 
We think that if the weather in May had 
been so that the bees could have worked 
right along, they would have escaped this 
poison. What do the readers of the BEE 
JOURNAL think of our theory? Will it 
work if the same trouble comes again ? 





Variations in the Honey-Seasons.— 
T. M. Anderson, Waxahachie, ¢ Tex., 
on June 25, 1885, writes thus: 


While in the creek bottom, a few days 
ago, I founda colony of bees which had 
located on some vines about 7 feet from 
the ground; they had built comb, gath- 
ered honey, and were rearing brood, thus 
suspended in ‘‘mid-air.” Is not this a 





rare occurrence ? My brother and I have 
123 colonies of bees, in Langstroth hives, 
and in good condition, but they are not 
ape much honey this season. This 
s the “off” yearin this section. There 
is a good crop of horse-mint (the main 
honey-plant here), but it does not seem to 
secrete much honey this year. Experi- 
ence and observation has taught me that 
bees only do well every other year in the 
same locality in Texas, no matter how 
favorable things may seem during the 
“off” year. Will some experienced bee- 
keeper explain this, and state whether 
his s have ever done real well for two 
> ag: in succession in the same locality ? 
r. J. W. Eckman, of Richmond, Texas, 
writes me that his’bees are doing splen- 
didly, but they did not do much last year, 
while Mr. Tadilock’s bees, at Luling, a 
distance of 150 miles farther west, did 
well. In 1883 Mr. Eckman’s bees did 
well, while Mr. Tadlock’s kad to be fed. 





White Clover Bloom.—R. G. Hogue, 
Se Ohio, on June 25, 1885, 
writes : 


Will white clover bloom this year, from 
the seed? Our dry weather, last fall, 
killed most of the white clover. It has 
come up very thickly, and the question is, 
will it bloom this season? Bees are not 
doing any good now, as there is nothing 
for them to work on. I think that damage 
suit in Wisconsin is a “little far-fetched.” 
If that man would sue Nature for produc- 
ing those pesky flies that bother the sheep 
by tickling their. noses, and cause them to 
die six months after with “grub in the 
head,” he would be getting nearer the 
right thing ; but that would not be hurt- 
ing his neighbor. 


[As white clover is an annual, of course 
it should bloom every year.—Ep.] 





Cold Winter, ete.—A. C. Sanborn, 
Ono,+o Wis., on June 15, 1885, writes : 


In the fall of 1884 I had 101 colonies, but 
now | have only 41: many of these are 
weak, and, in fact, all are backward. The 
early part of the spring was unfavorable, 
till about May 10, but since that time there 
has been a good chance for the bees. The 
past winter was very severe here, the 
mercury having frozen many times. I 
wintered most of my bees in an out-door 
cellar built. for that purpose. Twenty 
colonies were put into a neighbor’s cellar, 
but about % of these perished. This cel- 
lar, 1 think, was a little too cold, and the 
disturbance of a house-cellar has a bad 
parqoees 4 White clover is now in bloom, 
but the basswood is the most reliable here. 





Bees Doing Well.—J. H. Andre, 
Lockwood,? N. Y., on June 26, 1885, 
says: 

I think that my bees are doing ll; 
some colonies have stored from 15 25 
pounds of surplus honey, and cast a good 
swarm besides. Some make a mistake in 
not putting on surplus boxes early, as the 
colony will cast one swarm nearly as 
early, and a larger one, and it also has a 
tendency to stop after-swarms, if they are 
put on early. 





Bees and their Alleged Depredations. 
— John Dunn, Tooele,o Utah, on 
June 20, 1885, writes as follows: 


I have taken great interest in reading 
the articles on the defense-fund organiza- 
tion. I think that it is just the thing in 
which every enterprising bee-keeper 


should be interested, especially if they are 
situated as we are in this place ; for some 
say that the bees have brought the codlin 

| moth, and that they also injure the fruit 
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blossoms. One lady told me that there 
had not been any grapeson some of her 
vines for the past four years, because the 
bees had eaten the blossoms all off of the 
vines. IL asked herif she knew anything 
about bees. She replied that her father 
had kept them, and that she could attend 
to them now, only they were so destruc- 
tive. “ Now, madam,” I said, “did your 


father or did you ever know s to bite 
anything ?” She had to answer “no!” I 
also had a narrow escape from a suit last 


fall. The owners of the horse that m 
bees stung to death wanted to enter sui 
but one of them knew that L had warn 
him not to tie any of his horses too near 
my hives, or I could not vouch for any 
accident that might happen with them 
and the bees. [amin for fair play in all 
things, and the bees should have protec- 
tion as long as they attend to their legiti- 
mate duties. They do not try to enter 
suit for the bees they kill. I know that I 
lost a ae —- with that horse affair, 
and I know that if Mr. Freeborn’s bees did 
drive the sheep out of the pasture there 
were many of them killed at the rout, 
and they were as dear to him as the other’s 
sheep. But then, we are all apt to put the 
blame on some one if we loge anything. I 
have not yet obtained much surplus honey, 
but I have increased my apiary to 32 colo- 
nies by natural swarming, and swarmin 
is not yet over. We have had some cold, 
wet storms that have kept the bees at 
home. 











The National Bee-Keepers’ Union. 


CONSTITUTION. 


ARTICLE I.—This organization shall be 
known as the “National Bee- Keepers’ 
Union,” and shall meet annually, or as 
often as necessity may require. 


ARTICLE II.—Its object shall be pb a 
tect the interests of bee-keepers, and to 
defend their rights. 


ARTICLE I11.—The officers of this Union 
shall consist of a President, five Vice- 
Presidents, and a General Manager (who 
shall also be the Secretary and Treasurer), 
whose duties shall be those usually per- 
formed by such officers. They shall be 
elected by ballot, and hold their several 
offices for one year or until their successors 
are elected and installed; blank ballots 
for this a to be mailed to every mem- 
ber by the General Manager. 

ARTICLE [V.—The officers shall consti- 
tute an Advisory Board, which shall 
determine what action shall be taken by 
this Union, upon the application of an 
bee-keepers for defense, and cause such 
extra assessments to be made upon all the 
members as may become necessary for their 
defense. 

ARTICLE V.—Any person may become a 
member by paying to the General nee 
an Entrance Fee of ONE DOLLAR to the 
Defense Fund, and an annual fee of 25 
cents, for which he shall receive a printed 
poe making him a member of this Union, 
entitled to all its rights and benefits. The 
annual fee shall be due on the first day of 
Hy in each year, and MusT be paid within 
oe ays in order to retain membership in 
1is Union. 


ARTICLE VI.—Donations of any amount 
may be made at any time to the Defense 
Fund, in addition to the entrance and 
membership fees and the regular assess- 
ments made upon the mémbers by the 
Advisory Board. 


ARTICLE V1I.—The Defense Fund shall 
be used for no other purpose than to defend 
and protect bee- keepers in their rights, after 
such cases are approved by the Advisory 
Board, and shall only be subjected to Drafts 
= i dae in writing by the Advisory 

oard. 








the members shall become a genera 

from which shall be paid the legitimate 
expenses of this Union, such as printing, 
postage, clerk-hire, etc. 

ARTICLE [X.—Meetings of this Union 
shall be held at such times and places as 
shall be designated by the Advisory Board, 
or wan the written requisition of ten 
members. 


ARTICLE VIII.—The annual ag by 
un 


ARTICLE X.—This constitution may be 
amended by a majority vote of all the 
members at any time. 





WEEKLY EDITION 


OF THE 


uy AMERICAN, 





THOMAS G. NEWMAN & SON, 


PROPRIETORS, 


923 & 925 WEST MADISON ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 
Weekly. @2 « ycar; Monthly, 5@ cents. 








ALFRED H. NEWMAN, 
BUSINESS MANAGER. 








Special Dotices. 








Thos. G. Newman & Son will publish 
the AMERICAN BEE JouRNAL hereafter. The 
editorial department will be conducted, as 
heretofore, by Thomas G. Newman, and the 
business department by Alfred H. Newman. 
The firm will (as before the division, 5 years 
ago to-day), carry on the business of publish- 
ing the Bez JoURNAL, books and pamphlets, 
and keep for sale the usual assortment of 
bee-keepers’ supplies. 





G@” If your wrapper-label reads JuLY 85, 
please remember that your subscription runs 
out with this month. Renew at onve, so as 
not to lose any numbers. 


a 


= Back Numbers.—We can supply a 
few more of the back numbers to new sub- 
scribers. If any want them, they must be 
sent for soon, before they are all gone. 








¢@ For two subscribers for the Weekly 
BEF JOURNAL (or 8 for the Monthly) for one 
year, we will present a Pocket Dictionary, 
and send it by mail, postpaid. 


ee 


To Correspondents, —It would save 
us much trouble, if all would be particular 





to give their P. O. address and name, when 

writing to this office. We have several letters | 
(some inclosing money) that have no name; | 
many others having no Post-Office, County | 
or State. Also, if you live near one post- | 
office and get your mail at another, be sure 

to give the address we have on our list. | 


Local Convention Directory. 


1885. Time and piace of Meeting. 


July 15.—Central Illinois, at B in, Ills. 
Wm. B. Lawrence. Bec. 
July 18.—Marshali Co., at Marshalltown, Iowa. 
J. W. Sanders, Sec. 
July 25.—Union, at Stewart, lowa. 
M. E. Darby, Sec., Dexter, lowa. 
Dec. 8—10.—Mich State, at Detroit, Mich. 
H. D. Cutting, Sec., Clinton, Mich. 
t@” In order to have this table complete, Secre- 
taries are requested to forward full particulars of 
time and place of future meetings.—ED. 





Honey is good food and good medicine. 
Its regular use will ward off doctors’ bills. 





@ Sample Copies of the Bez JouRNAL 
will be sent FREE upon application. Anyone 
intending to get up a club can have sample 
copies sent to the persons they desire to in- 
terview by sending the names to this office. 





@ We want one number each of the Brz 
JOURNAL of August, 1866—February, 1867. 
Any one having them to spare will please 
send a Postal Card. We will pay 50 cents for 
one copy of each of the two numbers. 





2 Preserve your papers for reference 
If you have not got a Binder we will mail you 
one for 75 cents, or you can have one FREE 
if you will send us 3 new yearly subscrip- 
tions for the Bez JOURNAL. 





t@ Our rates for two or more copies of 
the book, “* Bees and Honey,” may be found 
on the Book List on the second page of this 
paper. Also wholesale rates on all books 
where they are purchased “ to sell again.” 





® To create Honey Markets in every 
village, town and city, wide-awake honey 
producers should get the Leaflets ‘Why Eat 
Honey”’ (only 50 cents per 100), or else the 
pamphlets on “Honey as Food and Medicine,” 
and scatter them plentifully, and the result 
will be a DEMAND for al) of their crops at 
remunerative prices. ‘ Honey as Food and 
Medicine” are sold at the following prices : 

Single copy, 5 cts.; per doz., 40 cts.; per 
hundred, $2.50. Five hundred will be sent 
postpaid for $10.00; or 1,000 for $15,00. 
On orders of 100 or more, we wil! print, if 
desired, on the cover-page, “‘ Presented by,” 
etc. (giving the name and address of the bee- 
keeper who scatters them). 

To give away a copy of “ Honey as Food 
and Medicine”’ to every one who buys a 
package of honey, will sell almost any quan- 
tity of it. 


COMB FOUNDATION! 


REDUCTION IN PRICE. 


Until further notice, we will furnish Comb 
Foundation at 5 cents per pound less 
than the prices quoted in our Catalogues. 
This is caused by the decline in the price of 
beeswax. 

CHAS. DADANT & SON, Hamilton, Il. 

THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, Chicago, Il. 
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New and Enlarged Edition 
BEES ani HONEY, 


OR THE 


Management ef an Apiary for Pleasure 
and Profit; by 


THOMAS C. NEWMAN. 


Editor of the Weekly Bee Journal. 


It contains 220 profusely illustrated 
es, is ‘fully up with the times” in all 
he improvements and inventions in this 
rapidly developing pursuit, and presents 
the aplarist with everything that can aid in 
the successful management of the Honey- 
Bee, and at the same time produce the most 
honey in its best and most attractive 
condition. 


PRICE—Bound in cloth, $1.00; in paper 
covers, 75 cents, postpaid. 


EA Liberal Discount to Dealers, by 
the Dozen or Hundred. 


@@ The Monthly BEE JOURNAL 
for a year and the bound book, ‘‘ Bees 
and Honey,” will be sent for $1.25. 


THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 
923 & 925 West Madison St., CHICAGO, ILL. 





LEARN BY MAIL 
SHORT- HAND and take paying posi- 


Instruction thorough 
and progress rapid. 


T E L EG R A P H Y ("Send forCircular. 


Brown’s School of Shorthand & Telegraphy, 
WM. H. BROWN, Principal, New Haven, Conn. 
os Seeetons secured for pupils when competent. 








Patents Foundation Factory, wholesale 


and retail. See Advertisement in another column 


DR. FOOTE’S 


HAND-BOOK OF HEALTH, 


HINTs AND READY RECIPES, 


is the title of a ef valuable book that gives a 
great amount of information, of the Utmost Im- 
pecsente to Everybody, concerning their daily 

abits of Eating, "Drinking, Dressing, Sleeping 
Bathing, Working, e 

It Coats only TWENTY-FIVE CENTS 
and contains 2 pages, and is sent by mall, 
post-paid, on receipt of price. This is just 
the Book that every family should have. 


IT TELLS ABOUT 


What to Eat, Parasites of the Skin, 

ow to Eat it, Bathing— Best way, 
Lung Diseases, 
How to Avoid them 
Clothing—what to Wear, 
How much to Wear, 
Contagious Diseases, 
How to Avoid them, 
Exercise, 
Care of Teeth, 

After-Dinner Naps, 
Headache, cause & cure, 
Malaria! Affections, 
Croup—to Prevent. 


IT TELLS HOW TO CURE 


Black Eyes, Boils, Burns, Chilblains, Cold Feet, 
Corns,Coughs, Cholera, Diarrhea, Diphtheria, Dys- 

entery, Dandruff, Dyspepsia, Ear Ache, Felons 
Fetid Feet, Freckles, Headache, Le og ch Hives 
Hoarseness, Itching, Inflamed Breasts, Ivy Poison- 
ing, Moles, Pimples, Piles, Rheumatism, Ringworm, 
Snoring, Stammering, Sore Eyes, Sore Mouth, Sore 
Nipples,Sore Throat, Sun-stroke, Stings and Insect 
Bites, Sweating Feet, l'oothache, Uicers, Warts. 
Whooping Cough, Worms in Children. 


It will Save Doctor Bills! 
Price only 25 Cents. Sent by Mail, post-paid, 


THOS, G. NEWMAN & SON, 
923 & 925 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 








Perils of Summer, 

How to Breathe, 

Overheating Houses, 

Ventilation, 

Influence of Plants, 

Occupation for Invalids, 

Superfiuous Hair, 

Restoring the Drowned, 

Preventing Near-Sight- 
edness, 








LOS ANGELES. 
HOMES "*ciiipduhh® 


“Stern winter smiles on that auspicious clime, 
The — — fiorid with unfading prime; 
From the bieak pole no winds inclement blow, 
Mould the round hail or flake the fleecy snow; 
But from the breezy deep the biess’d inhale, 


The fragrant murmurs of the western le.” 


omer. 
ULL information co: ceeras & sents. spot 
of the world, beautiful 1 ANGELES, THE 
LIVELIEST AND MOST PROSPEROUS SECTION 
ov THE PACIFIC COAST, furnished by Le 4 
Los Angeles a mammoth 


7% ‘column + Weekly Mirror Fares, ‘ne 


eau ne ont Ir ‘s fngle copy, three two-cent stamps; 
six months, $1 ; one year, $2. 


Address THE TIMES-MIRROR CO., 
25A13t Los Angeles, Calif. 


Bee-keepers’ Supplies, 


Standard Langstroth, 


Quinby Standing-Frame, 
And all other kinds of Hives, 
MADE TO ORDER, 


Quinby Smoker a specialty. 


I shall supply anything you need in the Apiary 

Send for Lil nbtrated Pri ce List. 

W. E. CLARK, successor to L. C. Root, 
ORISKANY, Oneida County, N. Y. 


SYSTEMATIC AND CONVENIENT, 








T7Aly 








DAVIS’ PATENT HONEY CARRIAGE, 
REVOLVING COMB-HANGER, 

Tool Box and Recording Desk Combined. 
Price, complete, only........... $18.00. 
THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 

923 & 925 West Madison St., CHICAGO, ILL. 

in 

Send us 5 cents postage, 
and by mail you will get 
ackage of goods 


200, 0008: 





ents given away. 


a 
of large value, that will 
you in work that 
will at once ~ you in money faster than an 
thing else in America. All about the $200,000 
presents with each box. Agents wanted every- 
where, of either sex, of all ages, for all the time, 
or spare time only, to work for us at their own 
homes. Fortunes for all workers absolutely as- 
sured. Don’t delay. H. HALLETT & Co 

51Aly Portland, Maine. 


Cheap Sale of 2-frame Nuclei 


2} FRAME Nuclei with Queen in mm ge 
frames for $2.00 ; 2-frame Nuclei with- 
pes een, $1.75. These are Hybrids, Italians 
and lacks ; I will let the Blacks go at $1.75 
with Queen included. Every purchaser is 
entitled to ONE DOZEN of Peter Henderson’s 
choice selected BULBS of Hyacinths and 
a all to be shi in light boxes. Send 
pom ne fe registered letter. Satisfaction guar- 
or money refunded. 


F. HOLTKE & CO., Carlstadt, Bergen Co. N. J. 
27Dtf 


THE BRITISH BEE JOURNAL 


AND BEE-KEEPER’S ADVISER. 

The BRITISH BEE JOURNAL is published SEMI- 
MONTHLY, at Seven Shillings per annum, and 
contains the best practical information for the 
time being, showing what to do,and when and 
how to do it. 


The British Bee Journal and our Weekly 
for $3.50: witb our Monthly, $2.00 a year. 











EXCELSIOR 
HONEY EXTRACTORS 





ble ate in tne Gomb 9 Baskets. The 

$10.00 Extractors have no covers. 

ent, American frames, yexts ee 00 

For 2 Langstroth 10x18 x 

oad pe 10x18 * 

For2f f any size, 13220 : 
oF rames of an 

For 4 13x20 2 


Fora“ . ie = 


THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 


923 & 925 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 








Re-Written and Enlarged! Third Edition 
of the 


BEE-KEEPERS’ HANDY BOOK 


300 and nearly 10@ fine illustrations. Price 
by mail, miosly bound in cloth, $1.40 per copy. 
Book and tested Queen of any race, by mail, $2.50. 
Book and sample ne and een Trap, by mail, 
$2.00. Our Queens cannot be wee he or beauty, 
purity, mild disposition. honey-gathering and win- 
tering qualities. All my Queens are Saal at the 
—_ bee-farm.” Send for prospectus and price list. 


22A16t HENRY ALLEY, Wenham, Mass. 
for Circulars 


SEND ORT AL ZAese: 

K sit ete. Address, 

H. KNICKERBOCKER, Pine Plains, N. Y. 

1885, —QUEENS— 1885. 
ALBINO AND ITALIAN QUEENS, 

producing workers to the Best for purity, 

ocility and industry. Write for Circular. 


Also have DOLLAR Queens. 
‘°22D4t H. P. DEAHL, Berryville, Va. 
of Italian, ae 


My 17th Annual Price-List oha'foiy-Lena 
meens and Nuclei colonies (a specialty); a 
Supplies will be sent to all who cone aad Dames 


HK. H 
an7Det Light Street, Columbia County, Pa. 


Send for ‘OUR HOME FRIEND,” 


An 8-page, 32-column Semi-Monthly. 

T IS just the paper you peed, a it contains an 

Agricultural, Household, Young Folks, 

Temperance. aa ous and ‘Miscellaneous 

department. Only 50 cts. a year, and will be sent 

% months ON TRIAL to the readers of BEE 

JOURNAL for only 10 cents. General and local 
agents wanted. Address, 

“OUR HOME FRIEND,”’ 


Loudonville, Ohio. 


W. Z. HUTCHINSON, 


Rogersville, Genesee Co., Mich., 
Is now making a ppomety of rearing FINE 
ITALIAN QUE All Queens reared 
from the purest and best of mothers, and the 
cells built in full colonies. No Queens sent 
out that would not be used in the home yard. 
Single Queen, $1.00; six for $5.00; twelve or 
more, 75c. each. Tested Queens, $2. 00 each. 
We can furnish White Poplar SECTIONS. 
Make Money Orders payable at Flint. 16Atf 
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“PRIZE QUHHNS!” 


[3454 QUEENS, t bee gps and 
fertilized, for sale at eel 1 ee AJjso Nuclei 
colonies, 2 frames each Circular. Dollar 


Queens ready to ship on = want notice. 
27D6st E. L. BRIGGS, Wilton Junction, low - 





